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ABSTRACT 

The manual is designed to clarify and document 
procedures now in effect at the Information Center of t v e Co* :icil for 
Exceptional Children, to assist in training new personr l, and to 
provide a model for other information centers. Types t* information 
requests received are differentiated, followed by a pi*#, lie of the 
typical users of the information center. Then explain, are the 
various responses and communictifcion mode used. Information Center 
holdings, library maintenance, and reference and referra! resources 
are described, followed by procedures pertaining to iden f „ ication of 
and response to information requests. The first appendix ; ontatns 17 
sample forms used in the center; the second appendix conJiuts of 17 
form letters used; the third appendix is the Users Manual ETTC/DIALOG 
Online Retrieval System as revised in August of 1971; and th » fourth 
appendix lists detailed orocedures for miscellaneous activities not 
directly covered earlier. (For two other manuals used in the 
Information Center, see also EC 042 177-8.) (CB) 
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PREFACE 



The information services staff of the CEC (Council for Exceptional Children) Information 
Center has prepared this manual in order to clarify and document procedures now in 
effect at the Center, to assist in training new personnel, and to provide a model for other 
information centers. All procedures involved in the identification of and response to 
information requests are described. File holdings, library maintenance, and reference and 
referral resources are delineated, and forms utilized are described and displayed. A pro- 
cedural manual for computer operations is also included. 

It is hoped that this manual will contribute to the improvement of information gathering 
and processing procedures so that a prime coal of the CEC Information Center can be 
efficiently served-that is, the provision of well-organized and rapidly available informa- 
tion concerning exceptional children. 
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I. REQUESTS 



Five basic types of requests are received by the Information Services staff of the CEC 
Information Center on Exceptional Children (an ERIC Clearinghouse). Some infor- 
mation requests overlap into two or more of the five types. 

A. General Information Request 

Information is requested over the broad range of exceptionalities and/or special 
education and thus requires a general answer stating the basic types of excep- 
tionality and the education or physical care needed for each. 

B. General Specific Information Request 

Information is requested on a specific handicap and requires a simple definition 
of the handicap, some incidence figures, facilities and educational programs. 

C. Referral or Reference 

Information sought comes under the scope of some other agency or organization 
better prepared to answer the request in terms of material available. In these 
cases the appropriate referral is made or the source of the requested material is 
located in the appropriate reference tool. 

D. Facilities and Programs 

Patrons may seek information on facilities (educational, medical, residential, 
recreational, or occupational) and programs (usually educational) for a specific 
disability. Responses may be found in the Center’s Exceptional Child Bibliogra- 
phy Series, Exceptional Child Education Abstracts (the Center’s quarterly ab- 
stract journal) or catalogs and directories of various educational, professional and 
commercial agencies and organisations. 

E. Specific Detailed Information Requests 

Such requests require specific information relating to a particular handicap. A 
computer search or a hand search of the Information Center’s data bank will 
attempt to locate the appropriate material. 



II. USERS 



Although patrons may fall into two or more of the classifications listed below, 
requests are usually submitted to the Information Center by the following eight 
general categories. 

A. Professionals and Researchers 

Persons who represent a specific field or organization that serves the handi- 
capped, or who are doing research in the field of exceptional child education. 

B . Adminlsti itors and Supervisors 

Persons connected with specific educational programs for the handicapped, or 
with programs that serve exceptional children as one aspect of their total pro- 
gram. 

C. Teachers, Instructors, and Librarians 

Such persons at any level who are involved with exceptional child education. 

D. Private Constultant Firms and Commercial or Educational Agencies 

Persons representing agencies involved with services or products for exceptional 
children. 

E. Students 

Persons enrolled in education programs at any level. 

F. Parents and Relatives 

Persons who have an exceptional child in the family or who are personally 
involved with an exceptional child. 

G. Federal, State and Local Government Employees 

Government employees involved either directly or indirectly with exceptional 
children. 
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III. RESPONSES 

The CEC-ER1C Information Center on Exeeptional Children responds to requests in 
one or more of the following ways: 

A. Referrals 

(For a description, see Requests, Part C, and Procedures, Part G.) 

B. Reprints 

(For a description, see Holdings, Part H and Appendix B.) 

C. Previously Prepared Packets (Preprepared Packets) and Form Letters 

Responses to requests of a recurring nature. (For a description, see Procedures, 

Parts H and N and Appendix B.) 

D. Assembled Packets 

Prepared upon demand according to the discretion of the person answering the 
request, and may contain a mixture of pamphlets, reprints, bibliographies, 
abstracts, form letters and referrals. (For a description, see Procedures Part H.) 

E. Bibliographies 

A 

Contain approximately 100 abstracts each and are used to answer general and 

specific requests. (For a description, see Procedures, Part L and Appendix B.) ' 

F. Computer Searches 1 

Computer searches are preformed for those information requests not adequately 

answered by packets, form letters, bibliographies or referrals. (For a description JT 

of the searches and the computer system used, see Procedures, Part D and 

Appendix B.) 
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IV. COMMUNICATION MODE 



The majority of information requests reeeived are in the form of letters, postcards or 
purchase orders. However, the number of information requests received through 
telephone calls and personal visits is increasing. A small percentage of the total 
number of requests received are the result of CEC conventions or other conventions 
at which CEC participates. These requests are ei.her submitted directly to personnel 
at the CEC Information Center’s Exhibit Booth or are directed to the Information 
Center later as a result of contact with personnel at the booth. 



V. INFORMATION CENTER HOLDINGS 

A. Exceptional Child Education Abstracts 

Exceptional Child Education Abstracts (ECEA), published by Th Council for 
Exceptional Children, is a quarterly journal containing abstracts stored on the 
computer file of the CEC Information Center. Designed as a resource for admin- 
istrators, researchers, teachers, teacher educators, psychologists, and others 
concerned with gifted and handicapped children, it contains abstracts of journal 
articles, research reports, curriculum guides, program reports and guidelines, 
published texts, and parent and professional manuals. 

B. Research in Education 

Research in Education (RIE), a monthly abstract journal, is prepared by the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) to make possible the early 
identification and acquisition of reports of interest to the educational com- 
munity. ERIC is a nationwide information network for acquiring, selecting, ab- 
stracting, indexing, storing, retrieving, and disseminating the most significant and 
timely educational research reports. It consists of a coordinating staff in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and 19 clearinghouses located at universities or with professional 
organizations across the country. These clearinghouses, each responsible for a 
particular educational area, are an integral part of the ERIC system. (See 
Appendix B for a list of Clearinghouses. )Reprinted from Research in Education 

C. Current Index to Journals in Education 

Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) provides detailed indexing for 
articles a; over 200 education and education-related journals. CUE is a coopera- 
tive enterprise involving funds provided through a Federal agency, the Office of 
Education, and i f ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) program; 
indexing perform by professional specialists at universities and professional 
organizations; and the publishing expertise of Crowell Collier and Macmillan and 
its subsidiary, CCM Information Sciences, Inc. CUE is a monthly companion 
piece to Research in Education. Reprinted from Current Index to Journals i t 
Education 
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D. Ready Reference Collection 



The collection contains documents from which material can be drawn quickly 
and easily. Requests (usually telephone or visitor) that are answered by ready 
reference material are those requiring a single fact or statement as their answer. 
Examples of this type of request are the price of publications, incident figures, 
telephone numbers, addresses and geographical locations of facilities for the 
various handicapping conditions. 



E. Searching Reference Collection 

The collection contains documents from which general and specific information 
of several paragraphs or pages can be obtained. Documents may be used inter- 
changeably for searching reference and ready reference purposes. Information is 
collected from these documents by hand searches and is typed or xeroxed for 
dissemination. (See Appendix D for a bibliographical list of the reference col- 
lection holdings.) 



F. Vertical File 



(For a description, see Procedures, Part M.) 

G. Book and Document Collection 



The collection contains material that has been acquired or printed by the Infor- 
mation Center and abstracted for inclusion in RIE and/or ECEA. (For a list of 
books and documents, see volumes of ECEA.) 

H. Journal Collection 



The collection contains journals which have been acquired or printed by the 
Information Center (Council for Exceptional Children) and indexed for inclusion 
in CUE and/or abstracted for ECEA. 

I. Computer Data Base Collection 

The collection consists of Information Center holdings which have been pro- 
cessed for inclusion in ECEA. Abstracts are retrievable via the DIALOG and/or 
BIRS computer systems. (For a description of how material is retrieved via 
DIALOG and BIRS, see Procedures, Part D.) 

J. Reprint Collection 

The collection consists of the major articles that have appeared in Exceptional 
Children, TEACHING Exceptional Children, and Education and Training of the 
Mentally Retarded, three CEC journal publications. After each new issue appears, 
fifty copies of the major articles are reprinted and supplied to the Information 
Center by the CEC Publications Unit. The reprints arc stored according to 
journal title, year, volume number and page number. 
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VI. PROCEDURES 

A. Request Process Form (RPF) 

The RPF is used for recording data on each request received by the Information 
Center so that this data can be keypunched for computer storage and retrieval. 
The form is designed so that the fields are arranged vertically, thus simplifying 
keypunching. Data are recorded in red ink using designated codes. (See Appendix 
D for each field of information and a discussion of RPF recording procedures.} 



B. Letter Sort and Route 



Correspondence is sent to the Information Center from the mail room. It is 
opened, stamped with date received, and attached along with its envelope (for 
return address purposes) to an RPF. (See Appendix A, Request Process Form.) 
The correspondence is then routed to Information Services for sorting. Requests 
which require a detailed computer search are routed to the "computer in-process 
bo:;” to be assigned descriptors for searching on the DIALOG or BIRS systems. 
(See Procedures, Part D, DIALOG and BIRS systems.) 



Requests of a routine nature, such as specific requests for bibliographies or 
preprepared packets, are answered by an Information Specialist (IS) or are sent 
directly 10 a secretary who answers the request. Requests which require hand 
searches, referrals, ready reference materials, or other special attention are 
answered by the IS. 



The IS reads the request and, using codes described in the description of the 
RPF, writes in the lower left hand corner of the correspondence the materials to 
be sent in response to that request. The IS composes letters or memos and 
gathers reprints or abstracts which she clips to the letter and the RPF. (The same 
routine is followed for requests which require a computer search.) When the RPF 
is completed and the necessary material gathered, the package of material is 
routed to the secretary who gathers any other materials listed on the lower left 
hand corner of the correspondence, types a memo or letter if applicable (some 
requests, i.e., bibliographies and preprepared packets, do not require letters or 
memos). The secretary also includes a hanger (See Appendix A) with the IS’s 
signature, and an evaluation card to be filled out by the person receiving the 
material (see Procedures. Part S, evaluation cards and Appendix B). She then 
types a mailing label for the package of material and sends the complete package 
to the mail room. (For postage rates see Procedures, Part Q, postage costs.) 



When a request is submitted by telephone or by a visitor to the Center, a user 
service record (USR) is filled out (user’s name, address and the request) and is 
stapled to an RPF. The request then follows the same routing procedure as 
described above for correspondence. 
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When a package of material has been completed and mailed to the user, the 
secretary files the original correspondence and a carbon copy of any accom- 
panying letter or memo used in response to the request in the reading file. (See 
Procedures Part O, reading file.) 
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C. Hand Search 



Some requests may require material that cannot be retrieved by the computer 
For example, a patron may have cited only part of a title, the wrong author, 
made some other mistake in recording the bibliographic.! 1 data on the document, 
or requested material tiu»n the \ tong agency. In such a case, a hand search is 
made of the existing mao cud (indc‘.\s, abstract journals, directories, vertical file, 
indexes to bound journals, tables of contents of loose journals, author, title and 
publisher printout indexes to ECEA. RIE, C1JE, price lists from other agencies), 
or telephone calls are made to pertinent agencies to locate the information 
needed. 



Some requests which are not suliiciently complex to justify a computer search 
can be filled by hand searching indexes to volumes of ECEA, utilizing coordinate 
indexing techniques. When this type of search is performed, the page that con- 
tains the necessary abstract is xeroxed from WEA, the appropriate abstract(s) 
o« that page indicated with a rubber stamp, and the xeroxed page sent to the 



user. 



The following is a simple definition of coordinate indexing. (For a complete 
explanation, sec Abstracting and Indexing A mual— Procedures oj the CEC Infor- 
mation Center. ) 

Coordinate indexing is a technique which enables the searcher to choose indexing 
terms (descriptors or identifiers) such as Educable Mentally Handicapped and 
Curriculum Guides and to compare the abstract numbers listed ruder each term. 
When the same abstract number appears under both indexing terms, the searcher 
has found a document c ruing curriculum for the educable mentally handi- 
capped. The same technique can also be used for any number of indexing terms 
which the user wishes to search simultaneously. Coordinate indexing thus enables 
the searcher to find documents on very specific subjects. 

D. BIRS and Di COG Computer Systems 

The primary storage and maintenance system for the CEC Information Cenh/.'s 
data base is hi ilt around the Basic Information and Retrieval System (BIRS) and 
associated special purpose programs. The BIRS system provides necessary 
support for ECEA file processing, in-house indexing, and batch processing of 
requests received by the Information Center. Batched in groups of a least twenty 
questions, such requests are submitted in computer language to the Data Pro- 
cessing Unit of CEC'. Normal turn-around time for processing of these runs is 
twenty-four hours. 

As a supplement to the BIRS batch processing system, the Information Center 
utilizes the DIALOG program package which was developed by the Lockheed 
Missiles and Space Company. DIALOG is an interactive information retrieval 
system which permits the user to perform searches via a video keyboard display 
terminal which is connected to a computer containing the file of information to 
be searched. There are presently four files available for searching 1 ERIC/C1JE, 
Current Projects. Field Reader, and ECEA. The CEC Information Center only 
searches the ER1C/CIJE and ECEA files. (See Appendix C. User's Manual 
ERIC/ DIALOG Online Retrieval System, for detailed instructions on operation and 
capabilities of DIALOG.) 
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The DIALOG system is operated on a timesharing busis tor two hours every 
morning(8:30-10:30). A total of four terminal users search on the DIALOG file 
during this time period. (See Appendix D for name and address listing.) 

Computer hardware for the system is located at the Boeing Company, McLean, 
Virginia. Local equipment and computer problems are handled directly by them. 
(See Appendix D for names and telephone listings.) 

A DIALOG search is conducted when information requests cannot be handled by 
the Information Center through some other mode of response. Appropriate re- 
quests are examined by an Information Specialist (IS) who assigns descriptors 
from the Thesaurus for Exceptional Child Education and the ERIC Thesaurus. 
When pertinent abstracts are found a printout is made and delivered the fol- 
lowing day via a courier service. 

For record-keeping purposes, the basic search information sheets included with 
the returned printouts are retained as File copies. The abstract printouts are 
enclosed with cover letter of explanation and sent to the user. A carbon copy of 
each run is recorded and filed under its appropriate subject heading. These dupli- 
cate printouts are later xeroxed as needed to supplement and/or answer other 
information requests received. The ECEA files are updated approximately four 
times per year. 

An on-line terminal log sheet is maintained for Central ERIC. This log sheet 
records date, operator, requester’s name and organization, inquiry, output, time 
and malfunctions for each question searched. This log is sent once a month to 
the Director, Division of Information Resources, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welf 'e, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 20202. (See 
Appendix B.) 



E. Patrons 

A User Service Record (USR) is Filled out for each patron as he arrives at the 
CEC Information Center. (See Procedures Part B, letter sort and route, and 
Appendix B.) The Information Specialist (IS) first determines what material will 
be helpful to the patron. The next five or ten minutes she spends explaining the 
functions of the Information Center and introducing the patron to ECEA. After 
explaining the coordinate indexing technique used to find pertinent abstracts, 
the IS furnishes the patron with appropriate preprepared bibliographies and 
leaves him to work on his own. It is desirable to wait until the patron has had 
some experience with ECEA before he attempts to locate material on the shelves 
himse'f. The IS suggests that the patron write down the EC number, author, title, 
journal name and volume for each document he wishes to examine. When this is 
completed, the IS explains the numbering system and procedures for finding 
documents on the shelves or in the microfiche collection. Since the Information 
Center has a non-circulating book collection, the material must be used in the 
library. However, pages in books or entire journal articles are often xeroxed for 
patrons. 
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F. Library Services 



The operation of the library has a two-fold purpose: maintenance of the physi- 
cal collection and the provision of reider services. The Information Center 
library collection consists of bound volumes and books, loose journals and micro- 
fiche. A cataloging clerk shelves all volumes and journals soon after they have 
been cataloged and accessioned. The Information Services staff is responsible for 
reshelving books and regularly checking the shelves to see that documents are in 
numerical order. A book inventory is taken periodically by the Information 
Services staff to determine which books are missing, misnumbered, or misshel- 
ved. Missing books are recorded for future reference and possible reordering. 



Loose journals are shelved alphabetically by title in the journal section of the 
library. Recent copies of Exceptional Children, TEACHING Exceptional Child- 
ren, and Exceptional Child Education Abstracts in addition to examination 
copies of recent CEC publications are arranged for display in the library. Micro- 
fiche are filed by ED or EC number. (See Procedures Part J, microfiche col- 
lection.) 



The second purpose of the library is the provision of reader services. Because 
volumes are uirangcd by number, not subject, the shelves are net easy to browse. 
Patrons may require assistance in learning to search for materials, in using the 
indexes, in locating correct EC numbers, and in operating the microfiche reader/ 
printer. This assistance is provided by the Information Services staff who also 
assist patrons in determining the best approaches to their research topics and 
provide any other assistance which may be required. 



G. Referrals 



Because the documents contained in the CEC Information Center collection 
cover the broad spectrum of exceptionality, it is sometimes desirable to refer 
requests for specific information on a particular disability to another agency. 
(For purposes of simplification, the word “agency” is used here to include organiza- 
tions, clearinghouses, institutions, etc.) The referral system serves two basic 
purposes. First, most agencies arc involved with a single handicapping condition 
and thereto. e have a wide variety of material pertaining to that particular con- 
dition. Secondly, referrals serve as a valuable link in the coordination of services 
among various agencies. In some cases it is possible to work out agreements 
between agencies whereby each agency will be responsible for answering all 
requests in its particular subject area. 

Referrals are accomplished by telephoning another agency or by forwarding the 
original correspondence along with an explanatory note to the agency. 
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H. Packet Assembly 

The CEC Information Center uses two basic kinds of packets: those assembled 
for a specific request and those that are preprepared and always contain the same 
materials. 

When assembling packets for a specific request, the clerk gathers the items which 
have been indicated on the lower left hand corner of the piece of correspondence 
being answered. Information materials are arranged numerically on supply 
shelves according to series numbers which have been assigned to them. (See 
Appendix B for a list of materials and their respective code numbers.* 

Preprepared packets consist of one or two pamphlets and a form letter explaining 
the sources of additional information. (See Appendix B, samples of preprepared 
packets.) 

I. Quarterly Report 

Central ERIC requires a quarterly report from each of its clearinghouses. The 
report is compiled and submitted at the end of March (1st quarter), June (2nd 
quarter), September (3rd quarter), and December (4th quarter). The Information 
Center is responsible for Sections D and F of the report. Section D, Services 
Report, includes the total number of individual requests submitted during the 
three month period, the types of responses made, and a general breakdown of 
the users served. (See Appendix B for this breakdown.) Section F, Information 
Analysis Data, includes the total number of responses made to each question on 
the evaluation card. (See Procedures, Part S and Appendix A.) 

J. Microfiche Collection 

The collection consists of two parts-the complete ERIC microfiche collection 
and the microfiche copies of journal articles which have been abstracted for 
announcement in ECEA. The ERIC collection (approximately 56,000 docu- 
ments, at present) is filed by ED number (ERIC Document number), and is 
housed in a designated room of the Information Center along with a microfiche 
reader/printer which is available for patron and in-house use. The reader/printer 
may be used to read/print any portion of a microfiched document. The micro- 
fiche collection of ECEA journal articles is also housed in this room. Journal 
microfiche are filed by EC number (Information Center document number) and 
are likewise available for in-house and patron perusal. 

K. Circulation 

The CEC Information Center collection is not available for public circulation. 
Journals and bound volumes are available, however, for circulation in-house. 
When a volume or journal is borrowed by a staff member, the borrower is asked 
to write his name, telephone extension, and the date on the library card found in 
the book pocket of the document. The card is then filed in a circulation file by 
EC number. The Information Center maintains separate circulation files for 
bound volumes and for journals. A monthly circulation record is kept for statis- 
tical purposes. 
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L. Bibliographies 

The Exceptional Child Bibliography Series was instituted by the CEC Infor- 
mation Center in November. 1969 to answer the need for selected bibliographies 
in certain areas of exceptional child education. The original series of 26 bibliogra- 
phies has been updated and now consists of 52 special topic bibliographies. With 
few exceptions, each bibliography has its own author and subject indexes to 
facilitate the search for appropriate documents. The bibliographies contain 
abstracts selected from Exceptional Child Education Abstracts. A bibliography 
may consist of a maximum of 100 abstracts selected on the basis of availability, 
currency, information value, author’s reputation, and classical content. The 
Series is updated according to demonstrated need. At given intervals a computer 
search is conducted of the information files via DIALOG or the BIRS system to 
determine whether a specific bibliography topic has increased by 25% of the 
number of abstracts presently available on the topic. If a topic has increased at 
least 25%, the bibliography on that topic is revised. 

Records are kept of how often a given bibliography is reprinted. If the request 
rate for a bibliography is low, it is not updated. New bibliographies are assembled 
if records show that a significantly large number of people are asking for material 
on a particular subject not presently covered by a bibliography. 

M. Vertical File 

The Information Center maintains a collection of material on pertinent topics 
which is used to supplement the regular material used to answer information 
requests. This material is usually a type not considered appropriate for processing 
for the regular data base. Most vertical files consist of newspaper or journal 
clippings; xeroxed portions of articles found in journals, books, pamphlets, etc.; 
or small pamphlets, brochures, and advertisements. The material is tiled by 
subject in manila folders and stored in a filing cabinet. 

N. Forms and Form Letters 

The use of forms and form letters expedites the request-answering process of the 
CEC Information Center. Many information requests are of a recurring nature 
and as such may be most efficiently answered via forms or form letter Forms 
and form letters are developed as these types of requests become estaolished. 
When a form or form letter becomes outdated it is discarded and replaced by 
new material. Forms such as memos, hangers, and mailing labels may need to be 
ordered from a commercial printer. In most cases, however, forms and form 
letters can be prepared by Information Center staff and printed by CEC’s Mat- 
erials Handling Unit (on CEC letterhead, if desired). The checklist and career: 
letters are examples. (See Appendixes A and B for forms and form letters.) 

O. Reading File 

The Information Center maintains a reading file of all correspondence trans- 
actions. When a request is completed, the orginal correspondence and carbon 
copies of any letter or memo that was mailed in answer to the request are placed 
on file. The material is kept in manila folders labeled by month, year, and exact 
completion day of the material contained therein. At the end of each year, files 
over one year old are discarded. 
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P. ERIC ExCerpt 

Four times each year the CEC Information Center’s newsletter, ERIC ExCerpt, is 
printed in CEC’s journal, Exceptional Children. This three or four page article 
gives pertinent information about the ERIC-related activities of the CEC Infor- 
mation Center. After the article has appeared in Exceptional Children, reprints 
are made and sent to the several thousand persons on the ERIC ExCerpt mailing 
list. 

The ERIC ExCerpt mailing list is stored on IBM keypunch cards. A card is 
punched for each patron who desires his name to appear on the mailing list. 

Three weeks prior to the mailing date for ERIC ExCerpt, the cards are processed 
and an alphabetical listing of names and addresses is produced. These are checked 
for errors or duplications and the necessary corrections are made. Mailing labels 
are printed and delivered, along with the reprint copies of ERIC ExCerpt, to the 
Materials Handling Unit for mailing. 

Q. Postage 

0 

Correspondence is mailed first class unless it is of packet size. Packet-size mat- 
erial is sent third or fourth class depending on how much it weighs. If it is 
necessary to rush a packet to a patron, a note indicating first class or air mail 
must accompany the packet to the mail room. 

R. Evaluation Cards / 

The Information Center has developed three evaluation cards to aid in deter- 
mining the effectiveness of its services. One evaluation card is included in each 
packet of material sent out. Each card concerns one of the three kinds of services 
provided: bibliographies, services, or computer services. (See Appendix A.) The 

yellow computer service card and the green services card are worded the same; V 

however, a separate color is used for computer material so that this particular "U* 

service can be singled out for evaluative purposes. The number of cards sent and 

the number returned are recorded each month. At the end of each quarter, this 

information is compiled and included in the quarterly report. (See Procedures 

Part I, quarterly report.) 

S. Numbering System 

In order to use the librSry facilities effectively, a patron needs to understand 
variations in the document numbering system. Documents included in Volumes 1 
and 2 of ECEA were accessioned and shelved under numbers EC 000 001 
through EC 006 000. When abstracts of these documents were announced in 
ECEA, they were assigned Abstract numbers which were separate from the 
accession numbers. Beginning with ECEA, Vol. 3, No. 1, it was decided to begin 
assigning accession numbers (EC numbers) to documents and journal articles 
which would also represent Abstract numbers by which the documents would be 
announced in ECEA and also by which they would be shelved in the library. 

Therefore, each document was assigned a six-digit number, the first two digits 
representing the volume number of ECEA in which the abstract would appear, 
and the last four digits representing the abstract number. For example, the 
number EC 030 645 represents abstract number 645 in Volume 3, and the 
document is shelved under the number EC 030 645. With the initiation of this 
new numbering system it was necessary to go back and renumber abstracts 
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appearing in Volumes 1 and 2 in order to maintain consistency within the 
system. Thus abstracts in Volume 1 were assigned numbers in the series begin- 
ning with EC 010 001 and abstracts in Volume 2 were assigned numbers in the 
series beginning with EC 020 001. It was possible to make this change on the 
computer file of abstracts, but since Volumes l and 2 of ECEA had already been 
printed, they still reflect the old dual numbering system and documents shelved 
in the library for Volumes l and 2 still retain the old EC 000 001-EC 006 000 
number series. When a patron uses the bibliography series or author, title and 
publisher indexes located in the library rather than Volumes 1 and 2 of ECEA to 
locate a document announced in those two volumes, he must use a conversion 
table to find the number under which the document was shelved (i.e., EC 000 
001-EC 006 000). This conversion table is printed in double columns with the 
EC 010 and EC 020 (new numbers) in numerical order. The corresponding old 
number is printed l .ue each new number. 

Another peculiarity of numbering which the patron needs to understand con- 
cerns the numbering of journal articles indexed for CUE. When the Information 
Center began indexing journal articles for CUE it was thought desirable to assign 
a series of accession numbers which would distinguish those journals indexed for 
CUE from those indexed and abstracted for ECEA only. Therefore a series of 
numbers beginning with EC 500 001 was assigned to journal articles indexed for 
CUE. These references were included ir. a reference section which preceded the 
abstract portion of each issue of ECEA. 

Later, it was decided to abstract some of these references for inclusion in the 
regular abstract section of ECEA. In order to do this it was necessary to assign 
another accession number in addition to the series EC 500 number already 
assigned to the CUE references. Therefore, numbers : n the series EC 000 001-EC 
006 000 were assigned to some of these references and they were abstracted and 
printed in ECEA. Thus, some journal articles were assigned a series EC 500 
number and a series EC 000 001 number. In some cases, a journal entry would 
appear as an EC 500 number (CUE) in the reference section and as an EC 000 
001 number in the abstract section of ECEA. It was later decided to discontinue 
the dual numbering of CUE journal articles and maintain only the EC 500 series 
for announcement both in the reference section and in the abstract suction of 
ECEA. 

Journal articles appearing in Volumes 1 and 2 of ECEA have been microfilmed 
and filed under the series EC 000 001 number if such a number had been 
assigned. All others in these two volumes have been microfilmed and filed under 
the EC 500 series number. Patrons wishing to locate journal articles appearing in 
Volumes 1 or 2 of ECEA should search for them on a title index. 
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Hanger 

Memo 

Evaluation Cards 

User Service Record .... 
Request Process Form . . . 

Mailing Label 

ERIC Quarterly Report Form 

Circulation Form 

DIALOG Log Sheet .... 

Book Card 
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LEASCO Order Form .... 
CEC Membership Record Form 

R1E Form 

CIJE Form 
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EXAMPLE 3 



CEC-ER1C INFORMATION CENTER SERVICES EVALUATION 
YOU ARE IMPORTANT In helping us serve you more effectively. For us to be 
able to do this, would you please respond to the following question in evaluating 
the enclosed material. 

1. Did our response answer your request? YE S N O 

2. If not, how could it have been Improved? 



3. Regarding the comprehensiveness of our response, was it: 
too narrow . too L pa d . appropriat e ? 

4. Would you be willing to pay for this service in the future? YE S N O 

5. Additional comments 



6. Position you hold: Teacher (please circle one): Pre. , Ele., Sec., Coll., 

Administrator , Student . Paren t Researche r 

Other (please specify) 

7. How did you find out about the Information Center? CEC Publication 

Convention , Other People , IMC/RMC Cente r 

Other (please specify) 

Thank you. 



CEC INFORMATION CENTER BIBLIOGRAPHY EVAUJATION 
So we can better serve you, please respond to the following questions! 

1. Have you had a chance to use the bibliographies? YES NO^ 

2. Did you find relevant abstracts? YE S _ N O 

3. Did they satisfy your current needs? YE S N O 

Comment: - 



4* 


Circle all appropriate answers. 
The abstracts were: clear 


current 


meaningful. 




confusing 


out-of-date 


irrelevant. 




The indexes were: clear 


helpful. 






confusing 


useless. 




5. 


Did you order any of the documents ? 


YES NO 




6. 


What changes or additions would you like to see? 





7. Position you hold: Teacher, circle (pre. , ele. , sec. , coll. ) 

Administrator Student Researcher O ther _ _ 

8. Would you be willing to pay for the bibliographies in the future? 

YES NO 
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EXAMPLE 4 




USER SERVICE RECORD - PHONE REQUEST 
(Please complete and return to BT) 



Name 

Address & Tel. No. (if needed) 



Date 

Staff Person 

Place on mailing list 
Staff Time Expended, 



Affiliation 

Nature of Request and Information Provided 



i 

User Evaluation or Suggestions 1 






Followup Needed (i.e., materials requested) 




1 





CEC Information Center 
Information Processing Unit 
Request Processing Form 



EXAMPLE 5 
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♦$DES 

©Accession No. 

@Date Received 

©Source^ 

©Nature of contact 

@User Category 

©Handicaps 

©Categories 

©Prepared Responses 



_lf other tl'an a state, circle one: Canada, Central America, 
South America, Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia, Territory 




©Individualized response: Circle one: LETTER - MEMO - REPRINT - SEARCH PUP - OTHER. 



@Terms searched 



@ ABSTr ac ts @TIME = 

©Referral 



©Mailing list no. 

©Volume of requests 
©Finish date 
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; 4 2~ 50111,1 person Dayis Highway 

Jefferson Pk 23 Suite 900 
Aldington, Virginia 22202 
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SECTION D 



CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 
An ERIC Clearinghouse 
SERVICES REPORT 
Quarter, 197 



Year 

1. Total responses made by the ______ Q uar * to Pate 

Clearinghouse during report period: Month Month Month Total Total 

a. Phone 

b. Letter 

c. Visits 

d. Other . - - 

TOTAL 



2. Types of Responses 

a. Reference - nonsubject 

b. Reference - subject 

c. Spot bibliographies & 

literature searches 7 

d. General questions on ERIC ___ 

e. Other (including mailing list) 

TOTAL 

... r~ : - = i 

3. General Breakdown of Users ^ 

a. Educational practitioners 

Teachers 

Teacher educators 

Supervisors & Consultants 

Psychologists & Social Workers ^ 

b. Educational decision makers 

c. Research & development specialists 

d. Information professionals & 

dissemination specialists 

e. Professional organizations 

f . Students 

g. Other (Federal Gov’t. & Public) 

Parents 

Unidentified 



TOTAL 



4 



Month 

CEC Information Center 
on Exceptional Children 

''%/lll\# CIRCULATION RECORD 

DATE TYPES OF MATERIAL 

EC Documenti Journals Other 




a 



|| Totals 
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EXAMPLE 10 



I 



DATE DUE 



AUTHOR 



TITLE 



date I SORROWER'S NAME 



LOANED 





















CEC Information Center 




THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

DCHCO 



/ 






I 





x 



example 1 1 



CEC-ERIC IC 

Information Processing Unit 
Numbering Schemes-Publications 



SERIES 300-OTHER AGENCY PUBLICATIONS 

SERIES 100-CEC PUBLICATIONS, BROCHURES, PAMPHLETS 

SERIES 200-249, REPRINTS 

210-EC 

220-ETMR 

230-TEC 

240-EX 

245-NEWSLETTERS 

SERIES 250-299, COPIES FROM JOURNALS 

250-EC 

260-ETMR 

270-TEC 

280-EX 

290-NEWSLETTERS 

295-ECEA 

SERIES 500-INFORMATION CENTER PUBLICATIONS, EXCLUDING BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
SERIES 600-7 00- EXCEPTIONAL CHILD BIBLIOGRAPHY SERIES 
SERIES 100, CEC PUBLICATIONS 

1 08 - CAREERS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

104 - CEC-DI VISIONS BROCHURE 

105 - CEC IN CANADA BROCHURE 
103 - CEC PROMOTIONAL BROCHURE 

109 - CEC PUBLICATIONS LIST 

1 L4 - DO WITHOUT UNTHINKABLE 

110 - DOLE REPRINT-FEDERAL DIRECTORY 

112- ENVIRONMENT PACKET 

106 - PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT BROCHURE 

101 - SAMPLE EC AND ORDER FORM 

102 - SAMPLE ETMR AND ORDER FORM 
111- SFICEC, ABESON 

113- TEACHER EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
1 1 5 - A TIME TO PLAN. A TIME TO DO 
107 -UPDATE. ALL ISSUES 



SERIES 200-249, CEC' REPRINTS 



210 - BLESSING REPRINT-USE OF TEACHER AIDES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

220 - ETMR REPRINTS, ALL ISSUES 

240 - ERIC EXCERPT REPRINTS, ALL ISSUES 

SERIES 250-299, CEC COPIES 

SERIES 300, OTHER AGENCY PUBLICATIONS 

325 - AAPHER FLYER 

326 - ACLD NEWSLETTERS 
343 - AUTISTIC CHILDREN 

387 - BLINDNESS, ABILITY NOT DISABILITY 
339 - CASSETTE TAPE FLYER 

348 - CEREBRAL PALSY 

374 - CEREBRAL PALSY MORE HOPE THAN EVER 

349 - THE CHILD WHO IS HARD OF HEARING 

356 - THE CHILD WITH A CLEFT PALATE 
355 - THE CHILD WITH A SPEECH PROBLEM 

358 - THE CHILD WITH EPILEPSY 
342 - CHILDREN APART-AUTISM 

382 - THE CHILD WHO IS MENTALLY RETARDED 
320 -CUE BROCHURE 

341 - CLOSER LOOK 

363 - CREATIVE LIFE FOR YOUR CHILDREN 

357 -DEAF BLIND CHILD 

366 - DIALOG USERS MANUAL 
361 - DRUGS AND YOU 

386 - EPILEPSY, TODAY’S ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 
320 - ERIC PRODUCTS LIST 

320 - ERIC- YOUR GUIDE TO CURRENT EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

359 - FEEDING THE CHILD WITH A HANDICAP 
384 -FIVE CAREERS 

345 - FOLLOW THROUGH 
373 - HEAD START BOOKLET 
336 -HELLO WORLD 

371 - HELP FOR YOUR TROUBLED CHILD 

369 - HELPING THE SLOW LEARNER 

337 - HOW RETARDED CHILDREN CAN BE HELPED 

320 -HOW TO USE ERIC 

308 - INFORMATION CENTER FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN BROCHURE 
31 3 - INFORMATION FOR ATTORNEYS 
311- INFORMATION FOR DOCTORS 

314- INFORMATION FOR JUDGES 

31 2 - INFORMATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH SPECIALISTS 

315- INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS 

381 - IN SERVICE TO THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
301 - IS YOUR CHILD BLIND 

383 - LEARNING DISORDERS, HYPERKINESIS AND THE USE OF DRUGS 
353 - LEARNING TO TALK 

376 -THE LOST CHILD 

332 - MINIMAL BRAIN DAMAGE, LD FLYER 

347 - MONGOLISM 
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375 - THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN THE WORLD 

305 - MR ’69,70, OR ANY YEAR 
351 * MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 

382 - NATIONAL CENTER FOR INFO ON CAREERS IN EDUCATION 

3 1 9 - NATIONAL CENTER FOR INFORMATION ON C AREERS IN EDUCATION-BROCHURE 

388 - NEW CAREERS 

385 - NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED CHILD 

334 - OUR DAUGHTER IS BLIND 
344 - PREP KITS 

365 - R & D CENTERS 

383 - REHABILITATION LITERATURE REPRINT 

307 - RESEARCH IN EDUCATION CUMULATIVE INDEX BROCHURE 
380 - RESIDENTIAL SERVICES FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED: AN ACTION POLICY 
PROPOSAL 

372 - THE RETARDED CHILD GETS READY FOR SCHOOL 
379 - RHEUMATIC FEVER 

320 - RIE BROCHURE 

323 - SCHIZOPHRENIA: CURRENT APPROACHES TO A BAFFLING PROBLEM 

321 - SCHOLARSHIP BOOKLET 

339 - THE SEARCH FOR THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM THAT DOESN’T EXIST/FLYER 
368 - SERIOUS MENTAL ILLNESS 

364 - SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

389 - SPECIAL EDUCATION CAREERS 

306 - SPECIAL EDUCATION-WHAT IT MEANS, WHAT IT OFFERS 
352 -SPINA BIFIDA 

335 - TEACHING DEAF CHILDREN 

346 - TEACHING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

333 - THE HANDICAPPED IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM-ASHCROFT 
309 - THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL RETARDATION 

301 - THE SIX HOUR RETARDED CHILD 
378 - SOMETHING FOR THE SPECIAL CHILD 

302 - THESE, TOO, MUST BE EQUAL-EMPLOYMENT OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

384 - TOWARD MENTAL HEALTH 

322 - TO YOUR FUTURE WITH LOVE 
370 - A VERY SPECIAL CHILD 

360 - THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD AT HOME AND SCHOOL 

340 - WHO IS THE VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD 
377 - YOUR CHILD HAS A LEARNING DISABILITY 
301 - YOUR CHILD IS BLIND 

367 - YOUR CHILD MAY BE A GIFTED CHILD 
338 - YOUR CHILDS EMOTIONAL HEALTH 
354 - YOUR GIFTED CHILD 

SERIES 500, INFORMATION CENTER PUBLICATIONS 
513- BIBLIOGRAPHY CHECKLIST 

515- BIBLIOGRAPHY: EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
518- BIBLIOGRAPHY LETTER (BE SPECIFIC) 

517 - BIBLIOGRAPHY LETTER (REPRODUCTION) 






ERIC 



502 - C ARI I HS-C AKI I RS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION, AGENCIES GUIDE, SCHOLARSHIP 



BOOKLET 



525 -CEC INFO CENTER AN ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE 

508 - CEC INFORMATION ( ENTER BOOKLET-THE NOW WAV TO KNOW 



520 - CENTER DEVELOPED PRODUCTS LIST 

501 - CHECKLIST-ERIC CAN HELP, ECEA FLYER. ERIC E 

519- C OMPUTER LETTER 



XCERPT, CEC PUB LIST, CUE FLYER 



514 - CONFERENCE PAPERS FORM LETTER 
524 - DENO, SPECIAL EDUCATION DELIVERY 

510 - DIMENSIONS (LIMITED COPIES) 

506 - DIRECTORIES LETTER-SERVICES AND FACILITIES BIBLIOGRAPHY, AGENCIES GUIDE 
509 - ECEA BROCHURE 

513 - EXCEPTIONAL CHILD BIBLIOGRAPHY LIST 

523 - GALLAGHER, THE EDUCATION SYSTEM WHICH DOESN’T EXIST 

521 - CLASSMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 

503 - IMC-TEC LETTER-IMC REPRINT, ERIC CAN HELP, ECEA FLYER, CEC PUB LIST, TEC F 

504 - JOB LETTER-RECRUITMENT BULLETIN 

522 - KALIEDOSCOPE 

507 - PARENT LETTER-HELPING BIBLIOGRAPHY, AGENCIES GUIDE 

508 - SAMPLE TEC AND ORDER FORM 

505 - TEACHER AIDE LETTER-BLESSING REPRINT, CAREERS IN EDUCATION 
5 1 6 - TEACHERS AIDE PACKET 

51 1 - THESAURUS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 

51 2 - THESAURUS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



SERIES 600, BIBLIOGRAPHY SERIES 
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ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE 
LEASCO INFORMATION PRODUCTS, INC. 

P.O, Drawer 0, Bethesda, Md. 20014 / 

REPORTS 

| ON-DEMAND OHDifw BLA, !K 

BILL TO: — - SHIP TO: __ 




ITEM 

1 

2 

3 



5 



1 7 



8 



9 

10 



11 



12 



13 



ED Number 



Number of CopiM 

MF ' HC 



i 

I 

'I 

I 

.1 












14 

15 

□ TAX NUMBER 



PRICE 
(aee reverse) 






i 

I 

1 



TOTAL 

PRICE 



□ DEPOSIT ACCT. NUMBER 

□ CHARGE (OVER $10.00) _ 

CHECK NUMBER 



SUBTOTAL 

TAX 

TOTAL 
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To 01 dor ERiC REPORTS Include complete information for all 
order form items. p liM$e print cr type all Information clearly. 

1. Complete ''bill to" and "ship to" addresses. Be sure to 
complete "ship io" address if different from "bill to". A like 
"ship to" address may be completed as "SAME". Include zip 
code. 

2. Order by printing ED number In designated space. ED 
accession numbers are listed in Research in Education IRIE). 
RIE may be purchased from: Superintendent of Documents, 
GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

3. Include number of copies (1, 2, 3, etc.) to be ordered in 
appropriate space. Use MF space for microfiche copies, use HC 
space for hard copy (paper). Check RIE for availability of 
document in MF and HC. 

4. Include price from the rate schedule. (Refer to price schedule 
on back.) Prices are also published in current Issues of RIE. 

5. Some ED numbers represent a series of titles, and will be 
billed by title, not ED number. A list of amicable ED numbers 
is available. 

6. Extend number of copies and price for total price for each 
entry. 

7. Add items 1 through 15 and insert amount in "Sub-Total" 
box. 

8. Add state sales tax for Illinois and Maryland or check box 
and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only. 

9. Add "Sub-Total" and "Tax" and insert amount in "Total" 
box. 

10. Indicate payment method desired. Payment must accompany 
all orders of $10.00 or less. Make all drafts payable to EDRS. 

1 1 . Sign AUTHOR IZATION and date order. 

12. Include only 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 
additional forms if required. 

13. Quality warranty. LIPCO will replace products returned 
because of reproduction defects or incompleteness, The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of LIPCO. Best 
available copy will be supplied. 



ERiC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc. for the U.S. Office of Education. 

DATE 



Gftiors are filled only from ED accession numbers. Titles are not 
checked. Please be sure you have supplied the correct cumbers. 



o 

ERIC 



JBJEC7 TO ALL TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. 



AUTHORIZATION 
TITLE OR DEPT. 

<r\ 



“' 0 - 



MAKE ALL DRAFTS PA YABLE TO EDRS 




i 



PRICE LIST 




Microfiche Copy — Each Title 


.65 


Hard Copy — Each Title by number of pages: 


Pages: 1-100 


3.29 


101 -200 


6.58 


201 - 300 


9.87 


301 - 400 


13.16 


401 - 500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages or 
portion thereof. 


3.29 


1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage is included 
prices. 


in sbove 


2. The difference between Book Rate or Library Rate and 
first class or foreign postage (outside the continental United 


States) rate will be billed at cost. 






TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. PRICE LIST 

The prices set forth above may be changed 
without notice; however, any price change will 
be subject to the approval of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth above do not include 
any sales, use, excise, or similar taxes which 
may apply to 'he sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes, 
if any, shall be borne by the Customer. 

Payment shall be made net thirty (30) days 
from date of invoice. Payment shall be without 
expense to LIPCO. 

3. REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder may only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational insti- 
tutions and organizations; provided however, 
that express permission to reproduce a copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must be 
obtained in writing from the copyright holder 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LIPCO shall not be liable to Customer or 
any other person for any failure or delay in the 
performance of any obligation if such failure of 
delay, (a) is due to events beyond the control 
of LIPCO including, but not limited to, fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
acts of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, 
labor disputes, labor shortage, work stoppages, 
transportation embargoes or delays, failure or 
shortage of materials, supplies or machinery, 
acts of God. or acts or regulations or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, (b) is 
due to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LIPCO's control and without 
negligence on the part of LIPCO, or (c) is due 



to erroneous or incomplete information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

5. LIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability, if any, arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shall LIPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY, EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER, INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification o* 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless in writing and signed by an officer of 
LIPCO. 

8. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customei fails with resDect to this or 
any other agreement with LIPCO to pay any 
invoice when due or to accept any shipment as 
ordered, LIPCO may without prejudice to other 
remedies defer any further shipments until the 
default is corrected, or cancel this Purchase 
Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of 
LIPCO in exercising any right hereunder shall 
waive any rights of LIPCO or modify this 
Agreement. 

9. GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
its validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the laws of the State of New 
York. 
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Exceptional Child Education Abstract* is designed to provide its 
subscribers with comprehensive abstract coverage of important 
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Partial Listing of Journals Abstracted 



A i odcmu of Wi'du me of New jersey bULLETIN The journal of the American uptometrn 



Academic Therapy {Quarterly 
/Irfri Sumbolna 
At tire } lamhcapped 
Adolescence 

American Annals of the Peat 

Ameth an Education 

American journal of Art Therapy 

American journal of Mental Deficiency 

American journal of Occupational Therapy 

American journal of Orthopsychiatry 

American Psychologist 

American Sociological Review 

Annual Review of Psychology 

Arithmetic Teacher 

ASHA (American Speech and Hearing 
Association journal) 

Audeeihel 

Audiovisual Communication Review 
Audiovisual Instruction 
Australian journal of Mental Retardation 
behavior Therapy 
behavioral Science 
British journal of Physical Education 
bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 
bureau Memorandum 
California journal of Educational Research 
California State Federation CEC journal 
Ca n a da’s Mental Health 
The Cerebral Palsy journal 
Changing Education 
Child and Family 
Child Welfare 
Childln otl Education 
Children 

Children's House 
The Clearinghouse 
Compact 
Current 

The Deaf American 
Developmental Psychology 
Dcvcreux Schools Forum 
Digest of the Mentally Retarded 
Education Canada 
Education and Culture 
Education Digest 
Education Panorama 
Education and Training of the Mentally 
Retarded 

Education of the Visually Handicapped 
Edit i ational Leadership 
Educational Media 

Educational and Psychological Measurement 

Educational Product Report 

The Elementary School journal 

Enndionally Handicapped Childten bulletin 

Exceptional Children 

Focus on 1 xceptional Children 

Genetic Psychology Monographs 

The Called Child Quarterly 

Grade Teacher 

Harvard Educational Review 
Hearing 

Hearing and Speech Sews 
Illinois Schools journal 
Instructor 

International Child Welfare Review 
International journal of Neuropsychiatry 
International Rehabilitation Review 
louinalof Abnormal Psychology 
lout nal of the Amcru an Dance Fhciapy 
Assm m fiim 
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Association 

journal of the Association for the Study 
of Perception 

journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 
The journal of Creative Behavior 
journal of Education 
journal of Educational Psychology 
The journal of Educational Research 
The journal of Experimental Education 
The journal of General Education 
The journal of General Psychology 
The journal of Genetic Psychology 
journal of Health , Physical Education. 
Recreation 

journal of Health and Social behavior 

journal of Learning Disabilities 

journal of Marriage and the Family 

journal of Music Therapy 

The journal of Negro Education 

The journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 

journal of Personality 

journal of Personality and Social Psychology 
journal of Projective Techniques and 
Personality Assessment 
The journal of Psychology 
journal of Reading 
journal of Rehabilitation 
journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf 
journal of Research and Development in 
Education 

journal of Research Services 
journal of School Psychology 
journal of Secondary Education 
The journal of Social Issues 
The journal of Social Psychology 
journal of Special Education 
journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders 
journal of Speech and Hearing Research 
l he journal of Teacher Education 
Eight Magazine 
Man/Society and Technology 
The Mathematics Teacher 
Mental Health Digest 
Mental Retardation 
Mind over Matter 

Momentum, journal of the National Catholic 
Educational Association 
Monday Morning 
Music Educators journal 
The National Elementary Principal 
Negotiation Research Digest 
NTA Research bulletin 
The New beacon 
The New Outlook for the blind 
Notir Dame journal of Education 
Nursing Outlook 
Optometric Weekly 
Peabody journal of Education 
Pcdiati 

Pennsylvania Psychia'rie Quarterly 
Perceptual Cognitive Development 
1'he Personnel and Guidance journal 
Physical Therapy, journal of the American 
Physical Therapy Association 
Public Health Reports 
Reading Research Quarterly 
Reading Teacher 
Rehabilitation Lilcralutc 
Rehabilitation Record 
The Rehabilitation Teacher 
Research ( 'omniunit attons in Chemical 
Pathology and Pharmacology 



Research Index 
The Research Quarterly 
Review of Educational Research 
Safety 

Safety Education 

Seandanavian journal of Rehabilitation 
Medicine 
School Libraries 
School Management 
School Safety 
Schizophrenia 
The Science and Children 
Science Teacher 
Sightlines 

The Sight-Saving Review 
The Slow I.earning Child 
Social Work 
Sochmctry 

Southern journal of Educational Restareh 

Special Education 

Speech Monographs 

The Speech Teacher 

Teachers College Record 

TEACHING Exceptional Children 

Theory into Practice 

I herapeutic Recreation Journal 

Today’s Education 

Today's Speech 

The Training School Bulletin 

Urban Review 

The Volta Review 

Young Children 
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In response to your recent request, a computer search of Exceptional Child 
Education Abstracts (ECEA), and/or ER1C-CIJE files has been conducted. 
Enclosed is a printout of the abstracts located. Each abstract contains three 
sections — bibliographic data, descriptors, and a summary of the document. 
The bibliographic section provides the document's identifying number (ED 
and/or EC), publication date, author, title, source, and availability. The 
descriptors indicate the subjects with which a document deals. The sum- 
mary provides a comprehensive over view of the document’s contents and in 
some cases document availability is amounced here. An order form is en- 
closed for those documents available from ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). ERIC documents must be ordered by using the ERIC docu- 
ment number (ED number). Prices are noted on the back of the enclosed 
EDRS order blank. 

If the selection of abstracts does not fill your request, please feel free to 
resubmit your question. 

Sincerely, 



(Miss) Carol L. Davis 
Information Analyst 



Ends. 
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Publication data 



Author(s) 




Title 



EDRS mf, he „ 

indicates document is available 
in microfiche and hard copy.*— 



ABSTRACT 76B 

EC 01 0769 ED 023 864- 

Publ. Date Jun 68 44p. 

Hensley. Gene, Ed.; Buck, Dorothy P..^ 
Ed. 

Cooperative Agreement* between Spe- 
cial Ed oration and Rehabilitation 
Service* in the We*t. Selected Paper* 
from a Conference on Cooperative 
Agreement* (La* Vega*, Nevada^ Fe- 
bruary, 1966 ), 

Western Interstate Commission For 
Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado 
United Cerebral Pslsy Research And 
Education Foundation, Inc., New York; 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(DHEW), Washington, D. C. 

EDRSmf.hc 

VRA-346T66 * — 



■ERIC accession 
number. Use this 
number when ordering 
microfiche and hard copy 



'Number of pages. Use this 
figure to compute cost of 
hard copy. 



Institution(s) 



Contract or grant number 



Descriptors; exceptional child educa- 
tion; cooperative programs; vocational 
rehabilitation; vocational education; ad- 
ministration; mentally handicapped; 
suite agencies; cooperative education; 
educational coordination; cooperative 

programs; state federal aid; administra m Descriptors — subject terms which 

live problems; communication prob- characters content 

lems; equalization aid; work study pro- 
grams; handicapped; cost effectiveness 

Five papers discuss cooperative work- 
study agreements between schools and 
vocational rehabilitation services in the 



gp* dii i d t tfUM agiccrnciiui - ^tiniuti, 

past and present work study programs 
for the mentally retarded. Also reviewed 
are research demonstrating the econom- 
Summary r ic feasibility of vocational training for 

the educable mentally retarded in the 
public schools and communication prob- 
lems in work study programs. The 
conference summary considers the pur- 
poses, goals, essence of, and necessity for 

cooperative agreements. (MK) ^ ■ ■- Abstractor's initials 



‘NOTE: EDRS mf indicates microfiche reproduction only. 
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I ii in national Child Welfare Review 
International Journal of Neuropsychiatry 
International Rehabilitation Review 
Journal for Special educators of 
the Menially Retarded 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
Journal of the American Dance Therapy Association 
I'hc Journal of the American Optonntric Association 
Journal of A pplied Rchuvior A iuilys>\ 

Journal <a Applied Rehabilitation ( < unseling 
Journal of the A ssoiiation for * In' Studs of Perception 
Journal of Auditory Research 
■ Join itid of Autism and Childhood Schizophrenia 
Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry 
Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 
The Journal of Creative • Behavior 
Journal of education 
Journal of educational Psychology 
The Journal <d lulm dtional Research 
f lic Journal of experimental education 



The Journal of Carnal education 
The Journal <>f (lateral Psychology 
The Journal of Genetic Psychology 
Journal of the Handicapped Child 
Journal of Health. Physical education , Recreation 
Journal of Health and Socia Behavior 
Journal of the Indiana Speech and Hearing Association 
Journ d of Infectious Diseases 
" Journal of Learning Disabilities 
Journal <>f Marriage and the Family 
Journal of Mental Deficiency Research 
Journal of Music Therapy 
The Journal of Negro education 
The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 
Journal of Pediatries 
Journal of Personality 

Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 

Journal of Personality Assessment 

The Journal of Psychology 

Journal of Reading 

Journal of Rehabilitation 
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EXAMPLE 2 

An lidui.it innal Resources Intormation Center 



NUMBER OF till: Sl’KIAl EDIK AI JON 
INK . KMC NETWORK 



In regard to your recent request concerning job opportunities in the field of special education 
you will be interested in the following information. 

The Council for Exceptional Children operates a Personnel Recruitment Service Center 
during CEC’s annual international convention in the spring of each year. Personnel 
seeking employment may schedule appointments with employers who have registered for 
an interviewing station at the Center. The Center operates for a three day period. Watch 
the CEC journal Exceptional Children for announcements about the Personnel Recruitment 
Service Center. 

CEC issues the Personnel Recruitment Bulletin which lists job vacancies and descriptions 

that have been registered with CEC by employers. Two issues of the Bulletin are issued 

annually, one publishes in conjunction with the CEC convention in the spring and the other 

in late fall. The convention issue lists employers interviewing applicants at the convention 

Recruitment Center. Both publications include the addresses of employers so that contacts 

may occur via mail. The current Bulletin may be obtained from CEC, 1411 Jefferson 

Davis Highway, Suite 900, Arlington, Virginia 22202, for $1.50. ^ 

For information on positions in services to the visually handicapped (such as education, 
rehabilitation counseling, social work, psychology, mobility instruction and rehabilitation 
teaching), contact the Personnel and Training Service, American Foundation fo^ the 
Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York, New York 10011. 

v 

The National Rehabilitation Counseling Association (1522 K Street, N. W. , Washington, 

D. C. 20005) operates ar employment exchange for persons seeking employment in agencies 
providing rehabilitation services. The Association also issues Jobs in Rehabilitation 
Services, a quarterly bulletin listing job openings. 

National Personnel Registry and Employment Service operated by the National Easter Seal 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults (2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612) 
maintains a personnel registry and publishes the Employment Bulletin containing listings 
of positions currently available with Easter Seal Societies and other agencies engaged in 
the cTre and rehabilitation of the physically handicapped. 
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Additional agencies providing employment services are: 

American Occupational Therapy Association, 261 Park Avenue S, , 

New York, New York 10010. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1605 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20009, 

American Psychological Association Employment, 1200 17th Street, N. W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

American Physical Therapy Association, 1740 Bradway, New York, 

New York 10019. 

American Speech and Hearing Association, 9030 Old Georgetown Road, 
Washington, D. C. 20014. 

National Association of Social Workers Personnel Information, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10016. 

National Therapeutic Recreation Society, NRPA, 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 20006. 

Social Work Vocational Bureau, 386 Park Avenue S. , New York, New York 10016. 

Should you be interested in employment within a specific geographical area, you should contact 

the State Director of Special Education within the particular State Department of Education. 

Please let us know if we may provide additional assistance. 

Yours truly, 
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EXAMPLE 3 

An Educational Resources Information Center 
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In reply to your request, please note the following: 



The CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children maintains a computer storage 
and retrieval system which contains abstracts of research and resource documents 
in the field of exceptional child education. Abstracts stored at the Center are 
published in the Center's quarterly abstract publication Exceptional Child Education 
Abstracts . Abstracts cover a wide variety of items — research reports, journal 
articles, curriculum guides, teacher's activity manuals, administrative surveys 
and guidelines, texts for professionals, and literature for parents and students. 

ECE Abstracts is fully indexed for quick location of pertinent abstracts. Each 
abstract lists where the document itself may be purchased. Some documents are 
available from the publisher; some are available from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service in microfiche or paper reproduction. ECE Abstracts may be purchased on 
a subscription basis from the Council for Exceptional Children and is available in 
education libraries in some state departments, universities, school districts, and 
professional associations. (See enclosed order form.) 

Abstracts of documents relevant to exceptional child education are also published 
In Research in Education , the monthly abstract publication of the Educational 
Resources Information Centers (ERIC), which is available from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, (See enclosed order form. ) Research in Education contains 
abstracts of documents pertinent to the total field of education and selected abstracts 
in the area of exceptional child education. 

EriC ExCerpt, the newsletter of the CEC Information Center is enclosed. To receive 
the newsletter containing information on Center services and products, send a card 
giving name, occupation or organization, address, and zip code. 



Reprints and/or bibliographies of articles appearing in the CEC journal, Exceptional 
Children are enclosed along with the CEC Publications list. 



"A Guide to Agencies and Organizations 
from Exceptional Children , April 1969, 



Concerned with Exceptional Children" 
Vol. f:5, No. 8 is enclosed. 
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1 would liko to draw your attention to the Special Education IMC/RMC Network which 
provides services and information dealing’ with classroom materials and teaching aids. 
Special Education Instructional Materials Centers acquire both commercially and 
teacher prepared instructional materials such as films, textbooks, workbooks, manipu- 
lative materials, tests, and other teaching aids which are then announced and made 
available for loan. Inservice education programs, materials evaluation, mobile unit 
services, and preparation of bibliographies are additional services provided by some 
centers. 

For further information on services available in your geographical area, contact your 
regional IMC: 



An important source of information for the practitioner in special education is TEACHING 
Exceptional Children, a joint product of the Special Education IMC/RMC Network and the 
CEC Information Center. This new quarterly journal features instructional methods and 
materials designed or adapted for use with handicapped or gifted children, educational 
diagnostic techniques, evaluation of instructional materials, and research implications for 
the classroom. The journal is available on a subscription basis from The Council for 
Exceptional Children, Box 6034 Mid City Station, Washington, D.C. 20005, for $5.00 a 
year. A subscription form is enclosed. 



Yours truly, 
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CEC Information Center 

Educational Resources Information Center 

newsletter 

Information Processing Unit 



EXCEPTIONAL CHILD BIBLIOGRAPHY SERIES 



The following bibliographies have been compiled on a selective basis from issues of 
Exceptional Child Education Abstracts as of February, 1971. Criteria used in their 
selection is as follows: 1. Recency; 2. Availability; 3. Information Value; 4. 
Author’s Reputation, and 5. Classical Content. Each abstract included provides per- 
tinent bibliographic information about the document as well as a summary of its contents. 

601. Hyperactivity - 27 Abstracts - No Index 

602. Drug Therapy - 31 Abstracts - No Index 

603. Autism - 47 Abstracts - No Index 

604. Mongolism - 53 Abstracts - No Index 

605. Arts and Crafts - 99 Abstracts - Index 

606. Preschool and Early Childhood - 67 Abstracts - Index 

607. Homebound or Hospitalized - 43 Abstracts - Index 

608. Behavior Modification - 81 Abstracts - Index 

609. Gifted and Creativity Programs - 81 Abstracts - Index 

610. Administration - 37 Abstracts - Index 

611. Curriculum Guides - 100 Abstracts - Index 

612. Physical Education & Recreation - 73 Abstracts - Index 

613. Reading Methods and Problems - 57 Abstracts - Index 

614. Multiply Handicapped - 52 Abstracts - Index 

615. Learning Disabilities - Programs - 96 Abstracts - Index 

616. Learning Disabilities - Research - 57 Abstracts - Index 

617. Emotionally Disturbed - Programs - 80 Abstracts - Index 

618. Emotionally Disturbed - Research - 66 Abstracts - Index 

619. Visually Handicapped - Programs - 53 Abstracts - Index 

620. Visually Handicapped - Research - 81 Abstracts - Index 

621. Educable Mentally Handicapped - Programs - 100 Abstracts - Index 

622. Educable Mentally Handicapped - Research - 68 Abstracts - Index 

623. Regular Class Placement/Special Classes - 56 Abstracts - Index 

624. Aurally Handicapped - Programs - 89 Abstracts - Index 

625. Aurally Handicapped - Research - 89 Abstracts - Index 

626. Speech Handicapped - Programs - 49 Abstracts - Index 

627. Speech Handicapped - Research - 100 Abstracts - Index 

o 
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628. Physically Handicapped & Special Health Problems - 77 Abstracts - Index 

629. Counseling & Psychotherapy - 88 Abstracts - Index 

630. Perceptual Motor Learning - 96 Abstracts - Index 

631. Parent Education (Helping Bib) - 92 Abstracts - Index 

632. Diagnostic Teaching - 66 Abstracts - Index 

633. Vocational Training - 88 Abstracts - Index 

634. Physical Facilities - 91 Abstracts - Index 

635. Professional Education - 100 Abstracts - Index 

637. Instructional Materials - 44 Abstracts - Index 

638. Directories of Services and Facilities - 50 Abstracts - Index 

639. Gifted and Creativity Research - 73 Abstracts - Index 

640. Trainable Mentally Handicapped - Programs - 58 Abstracts - Index 

641. Trainable Mentally Handicapped - Research - 78 Abstracts - Index 

642. Delinquency - 43 Abstracts - Index 

643. Cerebral Palsy - 81 Abstracts - Index 

644. Parent Counseling - 76 Abstracts - Index 

645. Slow Learners - 83 Abstracts - Index 

646. Minority Groups - 76 Abstracts - Index 

647. Teacher Aids and Nonprofessional Personnel - 89 Abstracts - Index 

650. Disadvantaged - 97 Abstracts - Index 

651. Mental Health - 66 Abstracts - Index 

652. Dyslexia - 84 Abstracts - Index 

653. Audiovisual Instruction - 98 Abstracts - Index 

654. Programed Instruction - 72 Abstracts - Index 

657. A Selected Guide to Government Agencies, et. al. 

658. A Selected Guide to Public Agencies, et. al. 

659. Special Education IMC/RMC Film Collection 
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What is CEC? 

The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, a professional organization, is 
devoted to the improvement of the 
education of all exceptional children — 
handicapped and gifted. 

Founded in 1922, CEC has a mem- 
bership comprised of administrators, 
teachers, therapists, clinicians, students, 
and other persons concerned with the 
education of exceptional children and 
youth. 

CEC ^rves the educational com- 
munity through its publications, special 
conferences, conventions, personnel 
recruitment and employment services, 
legislative and other activities. 

Persons interested in CEC, its serv- 
ices and resources, are invited to write 
for further information to: 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
Suite 900, Jefferson Plaza, Building 1 
1411 South Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 




PUBLICATIONS 

No. 1. The Parent Teacher Partnership. Ray H. Barsch. A practical book 
for parents and teachers sharing the mutual desire to optimize the 
development of the special child at school and home. 1969. 100 pp. 

la— Paperback — price per copy $3.50 
1b— Clothbound— price per copy $4.75 



No. 9. Brain i 

tor. Chapters 
ganic language 
diagnosing bra 
brain dysfuncti 
tated bibliogr* 

9a— Paperback- 
9b — Clothboun 



No. 2. The Educability of Intelligence: Preschool Intervention with 
Disadvantaged Children. Burton Blatt and Frank Carfunkel. A study 
which located a group of preschool children from a lower class strata 
and provided them with a preacademic and nursery school expe- 
rience. The problems involvec in such studies are discussed. 1969. 
176 pp. 

2a— Paperback— price per copy $4.95 
2b— Clothbound— price per copy $6.95 

No. 3. The Role of the Resource Consultant in Speciai Education. 

Kenneth R. Blessing, editor. Chapters by different authors concerning 
the resource consultant's role in the fields of mental retardation, visual 
and hearing impairment, emotional disturbance, speech correction, the 
gifted, special learning disabilities, and physical handicaps. 1968. 
132 pp. 

3a— Paperback— price per copy $4.25 
3b— Clothbound— price r,er copy $5.75 

No. 4. Effects of Community and Institutional School Programs on 
Trainable Mentally Retarded Children (Series B1). Leo F. Cain and 
Samuel Levine. This book discusses the changes in social abilities of 
trainable retarded children attending school, living in the community, 
and staying in institutions. 1963. 64 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

No. 5. The Principal Looks at Classes for the Physically Handicapped. 
Gloria Calovini. Discusses the identification and impact o* physical 
handicaps, various educational programs, placement, educational provi- 
sions, ancillary services, and administrative responsibilities. 1969. 50 pp. 

Price per copy $1.75 

No. 6. Factors Related to Special Education Services (Series B3). James 
C. Chalfant. A study concerning the nature of economic and demo- 
graphic factors underlying provisions of special education services. 
A Special Education Expectancy Index is included. 1967. 72 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

No. 7. Teaching Aids and Toys for Handicapped Children. Barbara 
Dorward. Describes construction and use of pegboards, puzzles for de- 
veloping size and space perception, color discrimination, and reading 
and number readiness. 1960. 64 pp. 

Price per copy $1.75 

No. 8. ProducMve Thinking of Gifted Children in Classroom Inter- 
action (Series B5). James j. Gallagher, Mary Jane Aschner, and William 
Jenne. Interrelationships .among sex, family environment, self concepts, 
cognitive style, verbal expressiveness, IQ score, and scores on produc- 
tive thinking tests examined in classes of gifted secondary school stu- 
dents. 1967. 112 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 



No. 10 Except 
Harriett Blank 
search studies 
in the fields. ' 

10a— Paperback 
10b— Clothboui 

No. 11. Helpi 
Activities. Met 
and other acti 
language skill 
linguistic Abil 

Price per cop 

No. 12. Behat 
and Bluma 
exceptionally, 
1963. 384 pp. 

12a— Paperbad 
12b— Clothbou 

No. 13. The A 
and May V. i 
creativity of \: 
the reiationshi 

Price per cop 

No. 14. Public 
search Analysi 
Fink. An anal} 
how program* 
the personnel 

Price per cop 

No. 15. Insti 
Deaf Children 

A comparison 
ables in the 
social adjustn 

Price per cof 

No. 16. Rese 
Children iSer 
A collection 
in deaf child 
New York. 1* 

Price per coj 

No. 17. The 

St hull. Disur 
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PUBLICATIONS 

No. 1. The Parent Teacher Partnership. Ray H. Barsch. A practical book 
for parents and teachers sharing the mutual desire to optimize the 
development of the special child at school and home. 1969. 100 PP* 

la— Paperback— price per copy $3.50 
1b— Clothbound— price per cop' $4.75 

No. 2. The Educability of Intelligence: Preschool Intervention with 
Disadvantaged Children. Burton Blatt and Frank Garfunkcl. A study 
which located a group of preschool children from a lower class strata 
and provided them with a preacademic and nursery school expe- 
rience. The problems involved in such studies are discussed, i960. 
176 pp. 

2a— Paperback— price per copy $4.95 
2b— Clothbound— price per copy $6.95 

No. 3. The Role of the Resource Consultant in Special Education. 
Kenneth R. Blessing, editor. Chapters by different authors concerning 
the resource consultant's role in the fields of mental retardation, visual 
and hearing impairment, emotional disturbance, speech correction, the 
gifted, special learning disabilities, and physical handicaps. 1968. 
132 pp. 

3a— Paperback— price per copy $4.25 
3b— Clothbound— price per copy $5.75 

No. 4. Effects of Community and Institutional School Programs on 
Trainable Mentally Retarded Children (Series B1). Leo F. Cain and 
Samuel Levine. This book discusses the changes in social abilities of 
trainable retarded children attending school, living in the community, 
and staying in institutions. 1963. 64 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

No. 5. The Principal Looks at Classes for the Physically Handicapped. 

Gloria Caiovini. Discusses the identification and impact of physical 
handicaps, various educational programs, placement, educational provi- 
sions, ancillary services, and administrative responsibilities. 1969. 50 pp. 

Price per copy $1.75 

No. 6. Factors Related to Special Education Services (Series B3). lames 
C. Chalfant. A study concerning the nature of economic and demo- 
graphic factors underlying provisions of special education services. 
A Special Education Expectancy Index is included. 1967. 72 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

No. 7. Teaching Aids and Toys for Handicapped Children. Barbara 
Dorward. Describes construction and use of pegboards, puzzles for de- 
veloping size and space perception, color discrimination, and reading 
and number readiness. 1960. 64 pp. 

Price per copy $1.75 

No. 8. Productive Thinking of Gifted Children in v 'assroom Inter- 
action (Series B5). James J. Gallagher, Mary Jane Aschne. and William 
jenne. Interrelationships among sex, family environment, self concepts, 
cognitive style, verbal expressiveness, IQ score, and stores on produc- 
tive thinking tests examined in classes of gifted secondary school stu- 
dents. 1967. 112 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 



No. 9. Brain Damage In School Age Children. H. Carl Haywood, edi- 
tor. Chapters on: the organization ol the central nervous system, or- 
ganic language disordois, the epilepsies, use of psychological tests in 
diagn/.;:r. ■ brain damage, the laboratory method of screening, minimal 
brain uys*..nction, the theories of Dcman and Delacato, and an anno- 
tated bibliography on anoxia. 1968. 284 pp. 

9a— Paperback— price per copy $6.50 
9b — Clothbound — price per copy $7.95 

No. 10 Exceptional Children Research Review. G. Orville Johnson and 
Harriett Blank, editors. Abstracts, reviewr, and discussions of re- 
search studies in the various areas of special education by authorities 
in the fields. 1968. 348 pp. 

10a— Paperback— price per copy $5.75 
10b— Clothbound— price per copy $7.95 

No. 11. Helping Young Children Develop Language Skills: A Book of 
Activities. Merle B. Karnes. Various games, stories, dialogs, projects, 
and other activities for teachers to use when working to improve the 
language skills, based on the subtests of the Illinois Test ot Psyche 
linguistic Abilities. 1968. 144 pp. 

Price per copy $3.50 

No. 12. Behavioral Research on Exceptional Children. Samuel A. Kirk 
and Bluma B. Weiner, editors. Survey of resea u h in all major areas of 
exceptionally, summarized and discussed by authorities in each area. 
1963. 384 pp. 

12a— Paperback— price per copy $5.50 
12b — Clothbound— price per copy $7.95 

No. 13. The Abilities of Young Children (Series B- 1 ) . Ruth A. Martinson 
and May V. Seagoe. A study to establish criteria tor evaluating the 
creativity of products of elementary school children and to determine 
the relationship between creative ability and intelligence. 1967. 76 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

No. 14. Public School Classes for the Emotionally Handicapped: A Re- 
search Analysis. William C. Morse, Richard L. Cutler, and Albert H. 
Fink. An analysis and discussion of the emotionally handicapped child, 
how prog/ams originate and operate, structure of the programs, and 
the personnel involved. 1964. 152 pp. 

Price per copy $2.95 

No. 15. Institutionalization and Psycho-Educational Development of 
Deaf Children (Series A3). Stephen P. Quigley and D. Robert frisina. 
A comparison of residential and d.'v students on communication vari- 
ables in the tnglish language, educational achievement, and psycho- 
social adjustment. 1961. 5f> pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

No. 16. Research Studies on the Psycholinguistic Behavior of Deaf 
Children (Series B2). Joseph Rosenstein and Walter H. MacGinitie. 
A collection of four studies of the linguistic processes ;nd problems 
in deaf chddren conducted at the Lexington School for the Deaf in 
New York. 1965. 48 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

No. 17. The Principal Works with the Visually Impaired. Geraldine T. 
Scholl. Discusses identification and impact of visual impairment, educa- 
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tional programs, pi icemen t, and the visually impaired child in the 
regular classroom. '%8. 72 pp, 

Price per copy $2.25 

No. 18. Personal and Social Adjustment of Gifted Adolescents (Series 
A4). Donald C Smith. An investigation of the similarities and differ- 
ences in the personal and social adjustments of intellectually gifted 
and average adolescent. 19C2. 72 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

No. 19. Success of Young Adult Male Retardates. Will Beth Stephens 
and John R. Peck. CEC Research Monograph. A study of the relation- 
ships of personality, cognitive attributes, and habilitation training to 
the success of male educable mental retardates. 1968. 124 pp. 

Price per copy $3.75 

No. 20. Special Education and Programs for Disadvantaged Children 
and Youth. Abraham J. Tannenbaurn, editor. A compilation of papers 
delivered at the conference. Contributors include James J. Gallagher, 
Samuel C. Ashcroft, Dorothy B. Carr, Norris G. Haring, and Mamie Jo 
Jones. 1%8. 140 pp. 

20a — Paperback-price per copy $3.95 
20b — Clothbound— price per copy $4.95 

No. 21. Mu tiply Handicapped Deaf Children; Medical, Educational 
and Psychological Considerations. McCay Vernon. CEC Research Mono- 
graph. Thorough review of the literature on five etiologies of hearing 
impairment— prematurity, heredity, rubella, complications of Rh factor, 
meningitis land tuberculosis meningitis}— and a study on the nature of 
the sotondaiy handicaps identified in deaf children (1,468 children at- 
tending the California School for the Deaf, Riverside). 1969. 132 pp. 
21a— Paperback— price per copy $4.50 
21b— Clothbound— price per copy $6.50 

No. 22. Careers In Sped?! Education. A booklet to advance interest in 
the education of except. onal children, both gifted and handicapped. 
Intended for career information. 1968. 32 pp. (1 H or more copies, $.25 
each.) 

Price per copy $.35 

No. 23. Personnel Recruitment Bulletin. Announcements of position va- 
cancies in the field of special education: administrators, classroom 
teachers, college personnel, therapists, psychologists, social workers, 
speech and hearing specialists, librarians, counselors, and day care 
workers. The Bulletin is released twice yearly in November and April. 
Price per ccpy $1,50 

No. 24. Professional Standards for Personnel in the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children. The report of the two year CEC Professional Stand- 
ards Project involving 700 persons*. 1%6. % pp. 

Price per copy $1.50 

No. 25 Recreation and Physical Activity for the Mentally Retarded. 

Prepared by a joint committee of The Council for Exceptional Children 
and the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 1966. % pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 



LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

No, 29. The Administration of Programs for Educable Retarded Chil- 
dren in Small School Systems. Robert t. Erdman, Kenneth E. Wyatt, 
and Harold W. Heller. Discusses organization of classes, curricula, 'and 
various approaches to programing educational services for retarded 
children. Appendices; guides, films, resources for parents, and sug- 
gested equipment and supplies. 1970. 94 pp. 

Price per copy $4*50 

No. 30. Public Awareness About Mental Retardation. Henry Gottwald. 
Two year study interviewing 1,515 subjects to determine attitudes about 
mental retardation. Variables: education, income, sex, occupation, de- 
mography, race, religion, geography, number of offspring, and marital 
status. 1970. 88 pp. 

30a— Paperback— price per copy $4.50 
30b— Clothbound— price per copy $5.50 

No. 31. Diagnostic Teaching for Preschool Children. Walter L. Hodges, 
Boyd R. McCandless, and Howard H. Spicker. This definitive study ex- 
plores the use of a cognitively oriented curriculum for disadvantaged 
preschool children. Of special interest to teachers, early childhood 
specialists, and psychologists. 1971. 122 pp. 

31a— Paperback— price per copy $3.95 
31b— Ctothbound-- -price per copy $4.95 

No. 32. Classroom Disturbance: The Principal's Dilemma. William C. 
Morse. A timely, thoughtful discussion especially for teachers and 
principals working with troubled and troubling children. Stresses pre- 
vention and rehabilitation. 1971. 68 pp. 

Price per copy $2.00 

No, 33. Exceptional Children Media Reviews Reprint. Reviews of books, 
films, and tapes which appeared in Exceptional Children. Indexed by 
author and title September 1968-Aprit 1970. 60 pp. 

Price per copy $1.95 

No. 34. Dimensions. A dynamic survey of current research activities, 
interests, needs and concerns in exceptional child education. Includes 
reviews of information files and journal literature, and results and 
verbatim responses of telephone interviews with 57 leaders in excep- 
tional child education. Fully illustrated. 1970. 58 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

CONVENTION PAPERS 

Nc. 35. Inspection and Introspection of Special Education. 42nd annual 
CEC convention, Chicago, Illinois, March 31 -April 4, 1964. 296 pp. 
Price per copy $2.50 

No. 36. New Frontiers in Special Education. 43rd annual CEC conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon, April 20-24, 1965. 304 pp. 

Price per copy $2.50 

No. 37. Convention Papers 1967. 45th annual CEC Convention, St. 
Louis, Missouri, March 26-April 1, 1967, 298 pp. 

Price per copy G2.59 

No. 38. Selected Convention Papers, 1968. 45th annual CEC Convention, 
New York, New York, April 14-20, 1968. 360 pp. 

Price pi: copy $2.50 
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No. 26. Selected Abstracts: Physical Environment and Special Educa- 
tion. A bibliography of sources for material relevant to the planning of 
special education facilities for handicapped children. 1969. 24 pp. 
Price per copy $1.50 



No. 27. Special Education Teacher Education Directory (1968-1969). Pro- 
gram and personnel information for nearly 3(H) special education de- 
partments at colleges and universities in the United States, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico. Indexed by school, personnel, and program. 1969. 104 pp. 
Price per copy $2.50 
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PERIODICALS"' 

Exceptional Children, the official journal of The Council for Excep- 
tional Children, includes significant research findings, current issues 
in special education, successful teaching methods, and trends in 
administrat'jn, curriculum, and classroom management. Current books 
and films are reviewed and special departments appear regularly. 
Exceptional Children is published monthly except June and August. 
Individuals may receive the journal only through membership in The 
Council for Exceptional Children. Organizations, libraries, and institu- 
tions may subscribe. 

Membership rates available on request. 

Subscription rate $10.00 
Single copy $1.50 

TEACHING Exceptional Children (TEC), a publication fo,* teachers, 
contains articles on instructional methods and materials, educational 
diagnosis, and research implications for the classroom teacher. Written 
by educators for educators, TEC provides for reader interaction in its 
readier Idea Exchange section and keeps teachers aware of relevant 
advances in regular education and allied fields tnrough its Cross Cur- 
rents department. It is a practical and timely resource for the regular 
or special education classroom teacher. 

Subscription rate $5.00 
Single copy $1.50 

Exceptional Child Education Abstracts is a quarterly, comprehensive, in- 
dexed publication containing abstracts of special education documents 
that are stored ir. the CEC Information Center, An indispensable re- 
search tool for administrators, teachers, researchers, teacher educators, 
students, and others concerned with gifted and handicapped children. 
Subscription rate $50.00 (institutional) 

Supplementary Subscription $25.00 
Single copy $12.50 
Individual rate $35.00 

Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded# published quarterly, 
is the official journal for CEC/s Division on Mental Retardation. This 
journal contains authoritative articles which relate specifically to the 
field of mental retardation. Individuals may receive the journal through 
membership in the Divisior and The Council for Exceptional Children. 
Institutions, libraries, and organizations rr.ay subscribe to the journal. 

Subscription rate $5.00 
Single copy $1,50 

Insight, published monthly, is CFC's new legislative information 
service which includes a monthly newsletter and supplementary re- 
ports about federal programs, policies, and personnel affecting handi- 
capped and gifted children. Insight is a publication devoted exclusively 
to what's happening in Washington for the education of exceptional 
children, why and what it means. 

Subscription rate: $25.00 per year 
$45.00 two years 



* Write to CEC Headquarters for information concerning the avail- 
ability of back issues of the above periodicals. 
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EXAMPLE 7 



t^IMT 21/5/1-19 TFRMInAL = 01 

EC02M55 ED N.A. 64 

62P. 

THE h DUC AT I ON DF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN NEW JF«SEY, l 95'+- 19 . 

NEW J E R S F Y STATE HOARD OF EDUCATION, COMMISSION ON THE EDUCATION! OF 
THE HANOI CAPPFD 

NOT AVAILABLE 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

/ EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION/ HAN.. ! CAPPED CHILDREN/ EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS/ STATE LEGISLATION/ ADM !M STK ATI ON/ ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY/ 
SPECIAL CLASSES/ TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS/ EDUCATIONAL FINANCE/ 
ESTIMATED COSTS/ STATE PROGRAMS/ TEACHER EDUCATION/ PROFESSIONAL 

EDUCATION 

THE REPORT OF THE NEW JERSEY COMMISSION ON THE EDUCATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED RECOMMENDS UNIFICATION OF THE LAWS, ADMINISTRATION, 
SERVICES, AND FINANCING FOR THE STATE'S HANDICAPPED. INTRODUCTORY 
MATERIAL CITES BASIC PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMING FOR 

HANOICAPPED CHILDREN AND GIVES GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE AREAS OF 
STATUTORY REVISION, STATE AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION, PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING, AND FINANCE. THE REPORT DESCRIBES THE PRESENT SITUATION, 
CITES INHERENT PROBLEMS, AND RECOMMENDS SOLUTIONS IN A SUMMARY OF 
SERVICES FOR THE DEAF ANO HARD OF HEARING, CEREBRAL PALSIED, MENTALLY 
RETARDED, SPEECH DEFECTIVE, VISUALLY IMPAIRED, AND BRAIN INJURED. 
PROPOSED ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS ARE TREATED ON STATE ANO COUNTY 
LEVELS. RECOMMENDED STANDARDS ARE GIVEN FOR TRAINING PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL AND METHODS OF FINANCING AND COST ESTIMATES OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES ARE OUTLINED. (JB) 



EC023292 ED034904 JAN 70 

62P. 

STATE LEGISLATION FOR CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES. CEC V 

STATE-FEDERAL INFORMATION CLEARINGHOUSE FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILOREN ^ 

SERIES ON GOVERNMENT ANO THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, VOLUME I. 

COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION (DHEW * , WASHINGTON, 0. C. 

MF ,HC 

/ EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION/ STATE LEGISLATION/ LEARNING 
DISABILITIES/ EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS/ STATE LAWS/ SPECIAL CLASSES/ 

ADMISSION CRITERIA/ ADMINISTRATOR RESPONS IBL ITY/ SCHOOL DISTRICTS/ f 

SCHOOL DISTRICT SPENDING/ ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY/ SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
LAWS/ FINANCIAL SUPPORT/ DEFINITIONS/ SPECIAL SERVICES 

THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF REPORTS ON THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD AND 
GOVERNMENT, THE PUBLICATION IS COMPILED FROM THE LAWS OF THE 50 STATES 
AND IS SPECIFICALLY DIRECTED TO THE CHILD WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES. 

NOT INCLUDED ARE THE LAWS OF STATES IN WHICH THE LEARNING DISABLED 
RECEIVE SERVICES WHEN NO SPECIFIC LEGAL PROVISIONS ARE MADE (AN 
UMBRELLA LAW COVERS ALL EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN) OR WHEN SERVICES HAVE 
BEEN EXTENDED BY BROADENING LEGAL LABELS SUCH AS CRIPPLED, 
MALADJUSTED, OR HEALTH IMPAIRED. THE DOCUMENT IS UPDATED THROUGH 
1969? MORE CURRENT INFORMATION WILL BECOME AVAILABLE FROM THE 
STATE-FEDERAL INFORMATION CLEARINGHOUSE. LAWS ARE CITED FROM THE 

§ FOLLOWING STATES: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, CONNECTICUT, DELAWARE, 

FLORIDA, HAWAII, IDAHO, MASSACHUSETTS, NFV ADA, NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO, 

OKLAHOMA, OREGON, PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTH DAKOTA, TEXAS, WASHINGTON, AND 
WEST VIRGINIA. (RJ) 
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EXAMPLE 8 



Adult Education 

Syracuse Dniversilj 
Syracuse. N. V. 

Counseling and Personnel Services 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Disadvantaged 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 

Early Childhood Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, 111. 

Educational Management 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Educational Media and Technology 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 

Exceptional Children 

The Council for Exceptional Children 

Arlington, Va. 

Higher Education 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 

Junior Colleges 

University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Languages and Linguistics 

Modern Language Association of America 

New York, N.Y. 



Library and Information Sciences 

American Society for Information Science 
Washington. D.C. 



Reading 

Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Rural Education and Small Schools 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 



Science and Mathematics Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Social Science Education 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Teacher Education 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Teaching of English 

National Council of Teachers of English 
Urbana, 111. 

Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N.J. 

Vocational and Technical Education 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Lockheed Information Sole nee a 
ERIC /DIALOG EASTERN NETWORK 



EXAMPLE 9 



Term, 


Abbr. 


Location & Contacts 


Telephone No. 


1 


OE 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Educational Reference Center 
400 Maryland Ave. , SW, Rm. 1131 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

Charles Missar, Dick Lallmang , 
Alan Morehead (Mgr. ) 


202 962-6263 
863-5061 
962-7721 


2 


DC 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Research Information Center 
415 12th St. , NW, Rm. 1013 
Washington, D. C. 20004 

Roger Fish (Mgr. ), Mrs. Erika Robinson 


202 347-6727 

• 

1 


3 


CEC 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
(ERIC Clearinghouse) 

1411 So. Jefferson Davis Hwy, Rm. 900 
Arlington, Va. 22202 

Miss Carol Davis, Mr . Lela Larue , 

Carl Oldsen (Mgr. ) 


» 

703 521-8820 


4 

* 


R* I. S. E. 


RESEARCH & INFORMATION SERVICES 
FOR EDUCATION 
117 West Ridge Pike, 2nd Floor 
Conshohocken, Pa. 19428 

Dick Brickley (Mgr. ) , Mrs. Carolyn Trohoski 

* 

TROUBLE CALLS 


215 825-9141 


Primary Contact 


Computer Center 
McLean, Va. 


703 893-0240/1/2 



Vince Cursi (if not available, Rick Albertson or 

Bob Goebbel) 



Contacts Cirouit ^ FD92?51 

Telephone Washington area 

Philadelphia area 



703 521-5811 
215 688-9548 



Terminal CCI, Annandale, Va. 

Phil Farber or Tom McNamara 



703 941-5950 



Lockheed 



Bob Donat i 
Roger Summit 



(Wash. ) 202 296-5700 

(N.Y.) 212 697-7171 

(Office) Eet 45034 415 324-3311 
(Home) 415 941-0101 
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# EXAMPLE 10 

An Iithu ational Resources Information Center 

Ml MUI R t >1 IJU Sl'l (. IAI I HUl MION 
INK In Ml Ml WORK 




Due to printing and mailing costs, it is the policy of the CEC Information Center 
to provide single copies of each listing in the Exceptional Child Bibliography Series. 
Please make additional copies of each bibliography to meet your needs, we would 
appreciate your giving credit to the CEC Information Center as the source* 

Yours truly. 



/ 
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EXAMPLE 1 1 

An Educational Resources Information Center 



MEMBER Ol IHfcSPHJAl EDUCATION 
IMC.'RMC NETWORK 



We have recently revised and expanded our "Exceptional Child Education Bibliography 
Series. " The numbers and many of the titles of the bibliographies have been changed. 

Please resubmit your request, stating which specific handicapping areas you are 
interested in. We will send you the new bibliographies as quickly as possible. 

Yours truly. 






A 
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EXAMPLE 12 

An Educational Resources Information Center 



MEMBER OF Tilt SPECIAL. EDUCATION 
INK KMC NETWORK 



Papers from CEC conventions since 1964 on the present are available, with the 
exception of papers from the 44th annual convention, Toronto, Canada, (1966) 
which are out of print. See the enclosed Council for Exceptional Children price 
list for the papers from the years 1964, 1965, 1967, 1968, and the additional 
printed sheets for annual and topical convention papers from 1969 on, which 
are available in microfiche and hard copy from ERIC. 

Yours truly, 



(Mies) Joyce Parrish 
Information Services 

JP:sjs 



/ v 
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An Educational Resources Information Cento 




MEMBER OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IMC/RMC NETWORK 



PAN PACIFIC CONFERENCE PAPERS AVAILABLE 



Unpublished papers from CEC’s Pan Pacific Conference on the Education of Exceptional 
Children, (Honolulu, Hawaii, February 9-12, 1971) are now available from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). The conference papers were announced in a 
series of resumes (ED 049 568 - ED 049 578) in the August 1971 issue of Research in 
Education. The following papers are available: 



ED 049 568 Lehrman, Raymond H. Planning Special Education in the 

Pacific Islands . 31 pages, EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 

ED 049 5C° Educating Exceptional Children on Guam . 15 pages, EDRS 
price MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 

ED 049 570 Johnston, Betty and Savali, Iutita, Early Childhood Education 
in American Samoa Report Years 1969 and 1970. 19 pages, 
EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 



ED 049 571 Kuo, Wei-fan and Ferag, Jia-junn, Special Education 

Programs in Taiwan. Republic of China . 12 pages, EDRS 
price MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 

ED 049 572 Rhee, Tae Yung and An, Tae Yun, Special Education in the 
Republic of Korea . 11 pages, EDRS price MF $0. 65, HC 
$3. 29. 



ED 049 573 Kitahara, Hitoshi, Current Status and Problems o f Special 
Education in Japan. 12 pages, EDRS price MF $0. 65, HC 
$3. 29. 



ED 049 574 Ross, David H. and Young, Alan J. , The Education of 

Handicapped Children and Y .uth iu New Zealand . 18 pages, 
EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $3.29T 

ED 049 575 Emerson, T. L. W, it* Wilson, J. J., The Education of 
Handicapped Children in Australia. 31 pages, EDRS price 
MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 
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ED 049 576 A Report on Special Education in the Philippine s. 34 
pages, EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $3.29* 

ED 049 577 Educational and Other Services for Handicapped Children 
and Youth la the Republic of Indonesia . 27 pages, EDRS 
price MF $0. 65, HC $3. 29. 

ED 049 578 Rowe, Elizabeth, Special Education in Hong Kong. 9 
pages, EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $3.29, 



To order microfiche or hard copy, submit ED number, type of re: Auction (MF or 
HC), and number of copies to ERIC Document Reproduction Servf' . ;EDRS), LEASCO 
Information Products, Inc. , 4827 Rugby Avenue, Bethesda, Mary 4 :<d 20014. Pay- / 

meat must acoompany orders totaling less than $10.00. 
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CEC Information Center 
on Exceptional Children 




An Educational Resources Information Center 



MEMBER OF THE SPECIAL EDUCA1 iuN 
IMC/RMC NETWORK 



CEC SELECTED CONVENTION PAPERS FROM THE 48th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION - April 19-25, 1970, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



i 



O 

ERIC 



ED 039 378 
EC 006 020 



ED 039 379 
EC 006 024 



ED 039 380 
EC 006 023 



ED 039 381 
EC 006 021 



ED 039 382 
EC 006 028 



ED 039 383 
EC 006 026 



ED 039 384 
EC 006 022 



ED 039 385 
EC 006 029 



ED 039 386 
EC 006 025 



ED 039 387 
EC 006 027 



Teaching Strategies, Methods, and Materials. 
11 papers; EDRS price MF $0.50, HC $5.80. 



Cognitive and Affective Characteristics of Exceptional Children. 
5 papers; EDRS price MF $0.50, HC $3.10. 



Speech, Language, and Communication Disorders. 
9 papers; EDRS price MF $0.50, HC $5.00. 



Hearing Impaired. 

3 papers; EDRS price MF $0.25, HC $1.80. 



Stimulating the Environment for Disadvantaged and Minority Group Children. 
5 papci f, ; EDRS price MF $0.25, HC $2.10. 



" 0 - 



Special Class Placement - A Continuing Debate. 
5 papers; EDRS price MF $0.25, HC $1.80. 



Medical Intervention and the Problem of Drugs. 
4 papers; EDRS price MF $0.25, HC $2.15. 



r 



Early Childhood. 

5 papers; EDRS price MF $0.50, HC $6.25. 



Vocational Education and Work Study Programs. 
6 papers; EDRS price MF $0.50, HC $3.45. 



Preparation of Personnel. 

7 papers; EDRS price MF $0.50, HC $6.05. 



THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
JEFFERSON PLAZA SUITE 900 
1411 SOUTH JEFFERSON DAVIS HIGHWAY 
ARLINGTON. VIRGINIA 22202 
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An Educational Resources Information Center 



MEMBER OF THE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IMC'RMC NETWORK 



EARLY CHILDHOOD CONFERENCE PAPERS AVAILABLE 



Unpublished papers from CEC f s Special Conference on Early Childhood Education (New Orleans, 
December 10-13, 19G9) arc now available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). 
A total of 40 conference papers gathered into five collections wore announced in a series of 
resumes (El) 034 9C7 - ED 034 Oil) in the May 3 970 issue of R esearch in Education . Each resume 
lists titles oi papers in the collection and the EDRS prices for microfiche and hard copy repro- 
ductions. The five collections arc; 



ED 034 907 



Excepti o nal Children Conference Paper s: Early Childhood Education - 
An Overview , 8 conference papers, 104 pages, EDRS price ME $0.75, 
HC $8.30. 



ED 034 909 



Exceptional Children Co n jerence Papers; Curriculum , Methods, 
and Materials in Early Childhood Education Pro grams, 13 con- 
ference papers, 175 pages, EDRS price ME $0.7‘>, HC $8.85. 



ED 034 908 Exceptional Ch ild ren Conference Papers : Environmental Influences in 

the Early Education of Migrant and Disadvantaged Students, 7 conference 
papers, 85 pages, EDRS price ME $0.50, HC $4.35. 



ED 034 911 Except i onal C hil dren Conference Papers; Training and Personnel in 
Early Child hoo d Education Program s, 4’ conference oapers, 57 pages, 
EDRS price ME $0.25, HC $’7.95. 



ED 034 910 



Exce ptiona l C hild ren C.o r fr once Pap e rs; Pa rent Participa tion in 
Ea rly Chil dhoo d Educe U a, 8 conference papers, 121 pages, EDRS 
price ME $9. *50, HC $0.15. 



To order microfiche or hard copy, submit El) number, typo of reproduction (ME or HC), and 
number of copies to ERIC Document. Reproduction Service (EDRS), The National Cash Register 
Company. 4930 Fairmont Avenue, Bethesdn, Maryland 20014. Payment must accompany orders 
totaling loss than $.’>.U0. Add a special handling charge of 50 cents to all orders. The ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service is registered to collect sales taxes , and orders from states which 
have wiles tax laws must include payment of too appropriate tax or tax o.v.'inplion certificates. A 
f '5 percent service charge, calculated to the nearest cent, .must aeeo.i. puny orders from outside 

the Unit * elates, its tei i Holies, and pc iSOsmouj^j; (jqunch for lxchptk •v.y,. chm dren 

IKFFFU.SUN n.A/A SUITli sX'0 
I 40 J IEFFFKSON DAVIS HKiHWAY 
ARLINGTON, V'RCilNIA 22202 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE PAPERS 



Papers presented at the Special Conference on Instructional Technology in San Antonio, 
Texas, December 1^4, 1970. 

ED 047 440 Adoption of Technology and Program Development, 56 pages ; EDRS 
price MF $0.65, HC $3*29. 

ED 047 441 Instructional Technology for Personnel Training. 102 pages; EDRS 
prioe MF $0.65, HC $6.58. 

ED 047 442 The Improvement of Special Education through Instruction al Technology. 
38 pages; EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 



ED 047 443 Communication, Production, and Dissemination of Instruct ional Technology. 
43 pages; EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 

ED 047 444 The Use and Evaluation ol Instructional Technology in the Classroom . 

90 pages; EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 



/ 
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An Hducationul Resources Information Center 



MIMHhKOI llll S|*fcC! At EDUCATION 
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CEC SELECTED CONVENTION PAPERS FROM THE 47th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION - April 6-12, 1969, Denver Colorado 



ED 041 437 

ED 041 438 
ED 041 439 



Proceedings of the Annual International Convention of the Council for 
Exceptional Children, 536 pages; EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $16.45, 

Learning Disabilities. 60 pages ; EDRS price MF $0*65, HC $3*29* 

The Gifted. 36 pages; EDRS price MF $0,65, HC $3,29, 



f 
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CONFERENCE PAPERS AVAILABLE 




MEMBER OF THE SPEC IAt. EDUCATION 
1MC/RMC NETWORK 



Unpublished papers frome CEC's Special Conference on Emerging Models of Special Education for 
Sparsely Populated Areas (Memphis, Tennessee December 1-4, 1971) are now available from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). The conference papers will be announced In a 
series of resumes (ED 057-508- ED 057 517) In the April 1972 Issue of Research In Education . 

ED 057 508 Application of Accountabllty to Special Education In Rural Areas; Vergason, 
Glenn A., 19 pages, EDRS price $0.65 for microfiche, $3.29 for hardcover. 



ED 057 509 Transportation Problems In Special Education Programs In Rural Areas; 
Brody, Z.H., 12 pages, EDRS price $0.65 MF, $3.29 HC. 



Ed 057 510 A Tiger by the Tall: Dilemma for Special Education; Curtis, Leonard T. , 22 
pages, EDRS price, $0.65 MF, $3.29 HC. 



ED 057 511 An Integrated Model for Individualizing Services to Children with Learning 

Problems; Dangel, Harry L. and Others, 6 pages, EDRS price $0.65 MF, $3.29 HC. 

/ 

ED 057 512 The Organization, Administration and Training of Teachers In an Intensive 
Workshop; Galllen, John J., 17 pages, EDRS price $0,65 MF, $3.29 HC. 



ED 057 513 Structured Activities In Perceptual Training to Aid Retention and Auditory Images; 

Graves, James W. and Others, 46 pages, EDRS price $0.65 MF, $3.29 HC. '-V 

ED 057 514 Texas Plan A: Two Emerging Models for Provision of Services to the Handicapped 
In Sparsely Populated Areas; Moss, John R. , 14 pages, EDRS price $0.65 MF, 

$3.29 HC. 



ED 057 515 Parents’ Support of Gifted Programs; Bruch, Catherine, 15 pages, EDRS price 
$0.65 MF, $3.29 HC. 



ED 057 516 Administering Programs for Volunteer Services for the Gifted; Runyon, Joyce M., 
7 pages, EDRS price $0.65 MF, $3.29 HC. 

ED 057 517 Comprehensive Vocational Programs for Handicapped Students; Gary, A.L. , 

10 pages, EDRS price $0.65 MF, $3.29 HC. 



To order microfiche or hard copy, submit ED number, type of reproduction (MF or HC), and number 
of copies to ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS), LEASCO Information Products, Inc. , P.O. 
Drawer O, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 

f 
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CEC Information Center 
on Exceptional Children 




An Educational Resources Information Center 



M1MH1ROI- I HI SPRIAI HHH ANON 
INK UNU N’HWORK 



Papers Presented at the Northwest Regional Conference 
Vancouver, British Columbia, October 21-23, 1970 



ED 046 446 Social and Institutional Changes in Special Education, 42 pages; EDRS 

price MF $0.65, HC $3.29. 

ED 046 447 Administrative Procedures and Program Organization. 134 pages EDRS 

price MF $0, 65, HC $6,58, 

ED 046 448 Involvement of Parents in School Programs, 17 pages; EDRS price 

MF $0.65, HC $3.29, 



ED 046 449 Teaching Strategies, Methods, and Instructional Materials. 131 pages; 

EDRS price MF $0.65, HC $6,58, 



/ 
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CEC Information Center 
on Exceptional Children 




EXAMPLE 13 

An Hdiu itional Resources Information C. 'enter 



MliMBKKOI I HI- SPK lAt EDUCATION 
INK.. KMC Ni l WORK 



In response to your recent letter, I would like to draw your attention to the Special 
Education IMC/RMC Network which provides services and information dealing with 
classroom materials and teaching aids. Special Education Instructional Materials 
Centers acquire both commercially and teacher prepared instructional materials such 
as films, textbooks, workbooks, manipulative materials, tests, and other teaching 
aids which are then announced and made available for loan. Inservice education pro- 
grams, materials evaluation, mobile unit services, and preparation of bibliographies 
are additional services provided by some centers. 

For further information on services available in your geographical area, contact your 
regional IMC: 




A 



An important source of information for the practitioner in special education is TEACHING \ 

Exceptional Children, a joint product of the Special Education IMC/RMC Network and the v 

CEC Information Center. This new quarterly journal features instructional methods and 
diagnostic techniques, evaluation of instructional materials, and research implications for 
the classroom. The journal is available on a subscription basis from The Council for 
Exceptional Children, Box 6034 Mid City Station, Washington, D.C. 20005, for $5.00 a 
year. A subscription form is enclosed. 

You will find teaching manuals and curriculum guides announced in Exceptional Child 
Education Abstracts, a quarterly abstract publication, fully indexed for quick location 
of pertinent abstracts. Literature about Exceptional Child Education Abstracts and 
other abstract and index publications in the field of education is enclosed. 
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Finally, complimentary CEC literature (such as bibliographies, journal article reprints, 
or publications list) relevant to your request has been enclosed. 

Yours truly, 
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eriC ExCerpt 



VOLUME 4 
NUMBER 2 
JANUARY 1070 

CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 




Growing and Expanding Information Services Offered by ERIC 

and the CEC Center 




The Acquisitions Unit maintains records on all items solicited 
and received by tho Center, Over 5,000 individual publica- 
tions have been recorded. 




Operators strike the keyboard about 3,600 times to key each 
abstract processed for computer storage and retrieval. Cur- 
rently the file is growing at the rate of 300 entries per month. 



ERIC — A Program of Progress 

More than 33,000 requests for information on 
spes. fic topics were handled during fiscal year 
1968 by a rapidly growing national education- 
al information network— the Educational Re- 
sources Information Centers (ERIC). Begin- 
ning in 1966 with 10 subject oriented clearing- 
houses, ERIC has now expanded to 19 clearing- 
houses, each responsible for monitoring the lit- 
erature of a particular area of education. 
There are clearinghouses in the areas of ex- 
cept . nal children, early childhood education, 
reading, disadvantaged, and 15 other topic 
areas. Monitoring activities include the acqui- 



sition of timely and pertinent research and re- 
source literature which is then abstracted and 
announced in the monthly network abstract 
publication, Research in Education (R1E). 

ERIC has rapidly grown into a major infor- 
mation resource. In fiscal year 1968, clearing- 
houses collected more than 35,000 educational 
documents. In the screening and evaluation 
process, 10,000 of these were discarded, 13,000 
were retained in individual clearinghouse col- 
lections, and 12,000 of the most significant 
were processed into Research in Education . 

Most documents announced in R1E are 
available through ERIC in reproduced form 
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Right: Ths monthly ihipmont of abstracts for announcement 
in ERlC‘i RIE requires careful checking for duplication, 
microfiche prices, and cataloging information. 





left: Packets containing selected blbl ographlea, reprints 
of articles from CEC Journals, and selected abstracts are 
prepared to answer the hundreds of questions received by 
the Center each month. 




Periodicals, bibliographies, and newsletters keep special 
educators up to date on the latest research, teaching tech- 
niques, and innovative programs. 



V sitors to the Information Center Library have access to the 
tonal ERIC microfiche collection. Copies of individual 
mic'ofiche pages can be reproduced on the reader*printer 
for later reference use. 




(microfiche and/or paper copy). A 4' 
microfiche card contains up to 70 photo i 
page* of a document and sells for on 
ERE. tscrs purchased a total of 3,5 50, until 
in m.’.Tofiche during 1968. During the 
months of 1969 over 4.2 million indivn 
crofiche were distributed. 

A new direction in growth was u. 
en in 1969 when a second monthly KR 
lication was launched. Current Index i 
mis in Education ( ClJE ) indexes a 
mately 1,000 articles each month froi 
than 350 journals. ClJE is a company 
lication to RIE, but does not include a 
Index terms used in ClJE are consists 
those used in RIE. 

In addition to the identification : 
nouncement of significant publicatii 
clearinghouses respond to a large nui 
individual user requests for informatio 
than 11,600 requests were received 
swered by clearinghouses during tb< 
April through June 1969. Clearinghm 
issue newsletters and special publica 
their respective subject areas, including 
raphies, monographs, and literature rc\ 
Through all these services the EKl 
inghouses are facilitating the dissemir) 
educational information to meet the 
educators. / 

CEC Information Center— ( 
Progress and Potential "V 

“Does CEC provide literature on tc* 
blind as a career” ... "I am interested 
mation on the value of programed let 
teaching retarded children" ... Is tl 
research concerning the identificatioi 
ables related to job capability of m 
education student” . . . Over 40u a 
tions from students, teachers, adnfi 
researchers, and parents are answc 
month by the CEC Information Cent 
ets are prepared for individual requ 
appropriate items, such as general 
raphies, computer generated bibit 
with subject indexes, reprints of 
articles, selected abstracts, brochures, ( 
Building a substantial data bank a 
oping information dissemination pro 
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(microfiche and/or paper copy). A 4" X 6" 
microfiche card contains up to 70 photo reduced 
pages of a document and sells for only $.25. 
ERIC users purchased a total of 3,550,000 reports 
in microfiche during 196H. During the first six 
months of 1969 over 4.2 million individual mi- 
crofiche were distributed. 

A new direction in growth was undertak- 
en in 1969 when a second monthly ERIC pub- 
lication was launched. Current Index to Jour- 
nals in Education ( CIJE ) indexes approxi- 
mately 1,000 articles each month from more 
than 350 journals. CIJE is a companion pub- 
lication to HIE, but doer not include abstracts. 
Index terms used in CIJE are consistent with 
those used in RIE . 

In addition to the identification and an- 
nouncement of significant publications, the 
clearinghouses respond to a large number of 
individual user requests for information. More 
than 11,600 requests were received and an- 
swered by clearinghouses during the period 
April through June 1969. Clearinghouses also 
issue newsletters and special publications in 
their respective subject areas, including bibliog- 
raphies, monographs, and literature reviews. 

Through all these services the ERIC clear- 
inghouses are facilitating the dissemination of 
educational information to meet the needs of 
educators. 

CEC Information Center- 
Progress and Potential 

“Does CEC provide literature on teaching the 
blind as a career" ... “I am interested in infor- 
mation on the value of programed learning in 
teaching retarded children” . . . "Is there any 
research concerning the identification of vari- 
ables related to job capability of the special 
education student” . . . Over 400 such ques- 
tions from students, teachers, administrators, 
researchers, and parents are answered each 
month by the CEC Information Center. Pack- 
ets are prepared for individual requests with 
appropriate items, such as general bibliog- 
raphies, computer generated bibliographies 
with subject indexes, reprints of journal 
articles, selected abstracts, brochures, etc. 

Building a substantial data bank and devel- 
oping information dissemination products has 
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ERIC ExCRRPT 

CEC Information Cantor on 
Exceptional Children 
1498 Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 900 
Arlington, Virginia 2220$ 

The CEC Information Center on Excep- 
tional Children is an Educational Resources 
Information ('enter (ERIC) and a member 
of the Special Education 1MC/RMC Net- 
work. The Center disseminates informa- 
tion related to the education of children and 
youth who require special services, including 
the gifted, mentally retarded, visually im - 
paired, deaf, hard of hearing, physically 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed, and 
speech and language impaired. 

nuC KxCerpt, the Center newsletter, 
anivui'ccs services and products available 
from the CEC Information Center, the ERIC 
network, and the 1MC/R.MC Network. 
Periodically an iuuc or portion of ewC 
KxCkrpt is devoid to other informative 
compilations of services or resources in the 
area of exceptional children. 

KtuC ExCwtPt, currently published as a 
department in Exceptional Children , is re- 
printed for special distribution on a compli- 
mentary basis. Individuals and school unit'- 
will be placed on the mailing list upon 
request. 



been the core of the Center’s program. Major 
activities during the past year included ab- 
stracting and indexing special education liters- 
ture, developing . computerized storage and 
retrieval system, and producing new publica- 
tions. 

The CEC Center abstracts and indexes ap- 
proximately 50 documents per month for an- 
nouncement in ERIC’s Research in Education 
(RIE). In addition about 20U non-ERIC ab- 
stracts are processed for the Center's own 
computer file. As of November 1, 196?, a 
total of 1,220 CEC abstracts had been contrib- 
uted to RIE and 2,200 items stored on the 
Center’s file. Wii: this as the data base, a series 
of computer generated bibliographies on var- 
ious topics, such as, Learning Disabilities and 
Behavior Modification, were produced to 
answer information requests. 
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Publication h ./blight* vf the past year were 
the two new quarterly journals* Exceptional 
( !htld Education Abstracts and TEACHING 
Exceptional Children, Containing the abstracts 
stored on the computer file of the CEC Infor- 
mation Center. ECE Abstracts covers re- 
search reports, journal articles, curriculum 
guides, teachers’ art tv it) riys-.\»te t administra- 
tive surveys and guideline.*. *‘v& for both 
professionals and beginning students TEC’r 
basic objective is to disseminate practical and 
timely information to classroom teachers 
working with exceptional *.h : *4ren. It features 
articles on instructional methods and materi- 
als, educational diagnostic techniques, evalua- 
' tion of instructional materials, and research 
implications for the classroom. 

A forecast of the CEC Center's program ob- 
jectives for this year includes: 

• Expanding the abstract files to include non- 
print materials and foreign documents. 

• Producing an increased number of comput- 
er generated bibliographies. 

• Developing various information packets to 
answer user * eeds. 

• Focusing <u-n a program to translate research 
result.**: into educational practice. 

• Developing and evaluating information dis- 
semination models. 

With increased services and product develop- 
ment, the CEC Center and the total ERIC pro- 
gram represent a most valuable resource for 
educators and educational planners. 

Keeping Pace' with ERIC 

Thousands of educators are utilizing the ser- 
vices ,*.f ERIC. Special educators anxious to 
keep current with ERIC and the CEC Infor- 
mation Ccntci on Exceptional Children (an 
ERIC Clearinghouse) will want to: 

• Request placement on the CEC Information 
Center's mailing list to receive “ERIC Ex- 
Ccrpt” which announces new services and 
products as they arc developed. Send name 
and address to the CEC Information Center, 
The Council for Exceptional Children, 
1499 Jefferson Davi: Highway, Suite 900, 
Arlington, Virginia, 22202. 



Call for Dooumants 

Your help is needed in the acquisitions 
effort of dv CEC Iti.'ormation Center. 

The construction c? a complete “ac- 
quisititr • ii.*i" in a 1?/>d so vast in geo- 
graphical area and mbiect scope is a dif- 
ficult project. Therefore, in addition 
to its own acquisitions efforts the Center 
requests individuals in the field to be 
alert to new litcvsiure that should be 
brought to the attention of the educational 
community. Teaching manuals, curriculum 
guides, local school system reports, research 
reports, special project reports, substantive 
speeches, conference proccedings-all these 
types of documents are evaluated, processed, 
and announced by the Center. Individuals 
who are involved with or aware of publi- 
cations pertaining to exceptional chi' iren 
would greatly assist the Center in bulbil,. g 
a comprehensive information resource by 
sending one copy to the CEC Information 
Center on Exceptional Children, * Jeffer- 
son Davis Highway, Suite 900 4 dogton, 




• Subscribe through your local education as- 
sociation " professional library to Excep- 
tional C. education Abstracts, a quarter- 
ly abstract publication announcing pertinent 
literature relevant to the education of the 
handicapped and the gifted. Order from 
The Council for Exceptional Children, Box 
6034, Mid Ci»y Station, Washington, D.C 
20005. Basic suoscription $50.00, supplemen- 
tary subscriptions, $25.00 each. 

• Subscribe to TEACHING Exceptional 
Children, the Center’s quarterly journal de- 
signed expressly for classroom teachers. Or- 
der from The Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Box 6034, Mid City Station, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. Subscription $5.00. 

• Work with your local professional educa- 
tional library to develop a full research cr.,- 
lcction of ERIC products including espe- 
cially: 

Research in Education. Subscription $21.00 

($26.25 foreign). 

Office of Education Research Reports, 19$ 6- 

65. Resumes, $1.75; Indexes $2.00. 
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ERIC/EC Automatic Distribution 
Program 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 

(EDR8) 

4939 Fairmont Avenue 
Betheeda, Maryland 20014 

Microfiche reproductions of all documents 
processed into Research in Education (ME) 
by the CEC Information Center may be 
purchased by standing ordc". A standing 
order will automatically supply the purchas- 
er with microfiche reproductions of all docu- 
ments processed into ME by the CEC 
Information Center and announced in ME 
as available. Automatic distribution will be 
made on a quarterly basis with billing at the 
time of shipment. The estimated cost is 
approximately $50.00 per quarter. 

Back orders of microfiche reproductions 
of documents processed into ME by the 
CEC Information Center are also available: 
Microfiche reproductions of H>1 
documents announced July- 
Dee., 1967 

Microfiche reproductions of 267 
documents announced Jan.- 
Dee., 1968 

All orders must be placed with the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) at 
the above address. Orders from states which 
have sales tax laws should include payment 
of the appropriate tax or tax exemption 
certificate. A 25 percent service charge must 
accompany orders from outside the United 
States, h re* ivories, and possessions. 



$44.75 



$121.25 



Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal *'ear 1967, 
$3.00; Fiscal Year 1968, $2.50. (Resumes of 
projects to advance creativity in education.) 
How to Use ERIC, $.25 (A graphic aid to the 
use of the ERIC system.) 

The above ERIC publications may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, US Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. 

Current Index to Journals in Education. Sub- 
scription $34.00. Purchase from CCM Infor- 
mation Corporation, 909 Third Avenue, New 
York, New York 10022. 
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“Eee Din Dlt Ma Tun Weed"* A Discussion of Teaching 
Reading to Young Exceptional Children 



MARY B. UCOSTE 

Mary B. latoite teaches a primary class 
of educable mentally retarded children 
at Lakeside tlementar i 5choo/, 
lellerson Parish, louisiana 



Some Popular 

Imtructlonal 

Practices 

Which are Open to 
Question 



I "Teacher, Eee din dlt ma tun weed," Edwin told me. His Ups moved In 
xaggerated fashion to Improve the sounds. After one repeat and wmeges- 
ires, I understood that he had not yet had his turn to read, and l assured him 

c would not be overlooked, ... ., 

Edwin, at seven, had been In my class for primary educable mentally re- 
arded (EMR) children for one year. Despite his obvious speech handicap and 
intellectual limitations, he had succeeded In learning to read. His success In this 
irea was paralleled by a change from a fearful withdrawn child to a class leader 

fliier to participate in fill activities* . - , , 

I feel that Edwin's reading accomplishments and the resulting P«oH* 
amlly and teachers was the key that gave the child the hi ^ 

iha was essential to his emotional growth, a confidence that had been badly 
lamaaed by years of being unable to talk understandably. 

Edwin’s story might be considered a typical occurrence In a special class for 
youngsters labelled "educable mentally retarded," except that typical occur, 
fences are rare in classes for atypical children wheie Individual differences are 

Ttlg. this tendency to greater Individual differences complicates the 
lob of meaningful instruction to a serious degree, so serious. In fact, that some 
experts in the field feel that an EMR child below the age of nine Is not ready 

to read and little effort should be expended In this direction. 

After teaching six to nine year old EMR children for almost four years. 1 
feel that this idea is faulty-that most of these youngsters can be successful y 
taught to read, and that we are cheating them If we don't try. However, In 
teaching young EMR children how to read, 1 have found It necessary to modify 

some highly accepted and popular Instructional practices. 

This article will describe those common reading practices which 1 have 
found questionable and have either abandoned or modified. It will also de- 
scribe some of the techniques I have found help create an atmosphere con- 
dusive to overall language development. Although l will be discussing pro- 
cedures I've used with young EMR children, the issues under discussion have 
relevance to individualizing reading instruction for all children, whether they 
have been labelled "exceptional" or normal. 

□ The use of reading groups. First, the traditional practice of grouping does 
not work effectively with all young EMR children. The "one of a kind unique- 
ness ot learning characteristics that most of these children demonstrate fre- 
quently requires that different instructional methods and materials be used 
with each child in the class. The wide range of individual differences whicn 
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must usually be accommodated makes the use of group instruction impractical 
■it best and inadequate at worst. The fact that many of these children ate 
•asily distracted by each other alto militates against the use of reading groups. 

The use of readiness workbooks. Much of the traditional readiness material 
ivailable for use with these children does not appear to facilitate their learning 
■o read. By "traditional," I mean the paper and pencil drills which require 
vlcntifying likenesses and differences, indicating which of a series of identical 
trms is different because it faces left whereas all »he other items face right, 
racing letters of the alphabet, matching pictures, geometric forms, and words, 
•>r finding words that rhyme. The content, format, and art work used in many 
f these drills make them difficult and frustrating for young EMR children, 
•ven when modification of readiness materials makes it possible for more 
hildren to complete them successfully, this does not appear to forecast their 
■access in reading. 

1 am reminded of one boy who, after extensive readiness sessions involving 
likenesses and differences, told me that he should put an "X" on his bus driver, 
Mrs. Wilkes, as she was the only one of our seven bus drivers who was a lady 
«nd so was "differe-'t." Perhaps he had been overtrained. Then there was the 
lime I lost my manual and had to ask another teacher which owl was different 
•m a readiness page< 

Of course, readiness work in the broader sense of enriching a child's back* 
■round to better enable him to read is important, in fart, essential, and 
hould coexist with a good reading program. 

Some of the commercial readiness kits which 1 have found helpful are the 
Cmn Company's Language Kit A, Building Pre-Reading Skills, and the Pea- 
body Language Development Kits. Both provide the teacher with attractive, 
Holistic materials which facilitate developing concepts, Improving vocabulary, 
•timulating speech about meaningful experience, and teaching children to 
listen. 

The use of the experience chart approach to reading. Recently 1 have ob- 
served that the much extolled experience chart is (or less effective in improving 
reading ability than is the basal reader. On standardized reading achieve- 
ment tests, my children consistently recognize more basal reader words than 
those frequently repeated words used almost daily in their experience charts. This 
is undoubtedly related to the fact that the introduction and repetition of new words 
is more easily controlled in basal readers than in experience charts. 

1 do think, however, that experience charts should be a part of the dally 
.lassroom experience, since they provide an excellent transition from the spoken 
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to the written word. They prepare children for learning to write and H*». »nd 

th TA'c l 1wf 1 n« n, |°<r JtagilsHc based and higk-lntereit, low-vocabulary readers. 
Many new reading series have been published in the past few years which 
represent a radical departure from the basal readers of the past. 1 have found 
TheTult. disappointing. The "old-fashioned" haul reader. I've used have 
been much more effective than some of the linguistic b.sed «»der, I have 
tried. Perhaps Tom, Betty, their neat little white house, and their neat Unde 
Mommle may not appeal to the hep educator, but they seem to strike a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of many EMR children under nine. Perhapsjhe reason 
for this lies not so much in the topical content of these old basals, but in 

their slow rate of new word introduction. 

The linguistic readers I've seen present words in groups according to their 
sounds and spellings. Some start with consonant, vowel, consonant combina- 
tions and Introduce sight words only when necessary to tell a story. Others 
start with vowel sounds and combine them with consonants to form wonis- 
e.g. "an-man, en-men." Most of these readers Introduce new words too rap dtjr 
The problem with hlgh-lnterest, low-vocabulary type books is that they 
tend to be designed to Interest older children. Consequently, they offer no ^ 

« I. ~ 

sary that EMR children know their alphabet symbols before beginning read- 
ing instruction. In fact, a child who learns them very well may have ““ 
wfth "See" not starting with "C" and will sometimes try to call words that 

In .ny experience, phonics should not be heavily stressed in connection with 
the words in the reading vocabulary of the beginning reader As a part <4 
total language development, preparation for spelling and wo attac -vj 
later on it is fine, but it does no, help the reading devdopment o 
with a sight vocabulary of less than too words. It ^difficult for the EMR 
to make abstractions and apply them in the manner which is demanded in 

^IUsbetref for young EMR children to learn their basic vocabulary by "the 
seat of their pants," so to speak, on the physical level. Associations betwcen 
the object or its pictorial representation and the written word ^ould bcj 
stressed. For example, "Cat" should bring forth the mental image of (elm j 
—not a puzzle of the sound "at" preceded by the K-K sound to give 1 
Happy Is the teacher whose student says "Daddy" when he sees the wonf 
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Modifying 
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apitil vi. lowtc aw Word! an C*u» Confuilon. 



Creating an 
Atmosphere 
Conducive to 
Language 
Development 



"Father." Once the correct concept U associated with a written word, the rest 

□ uito, flath card*. FU»h card, help If not overused. Cate .houldfc taken 
that the atyle of print u*ed on the flaahcarda la the aame aa the print In rite 
book The difference between a and a can cauae confuaion. Capltala can cauae 
a problem, and uaually a word starting with a capital and the aame word start- 
ing with a lower-cate letter have to be introduced aa two separate new word*. 
With flath cardt, for example, it it uteful to print "here" on rite front and 
"Here" on the reverae aide, to that the child will toon connect the two at rite 

Caching connectives, articles, and auxiliary verb a. I have noticed riiat 
many young EMR children learn noun* and action verb* more quickly than 
they leant word* that are connective., article., or auxiliary vert... It seem, 
logical that they remember word* more eaaily when they conjure up a concrete 
picture. In overcoming theae difficulties, it is helpful to leant whole phrase, 
by sight, e.g., "Betty and Tom," "the apple," "he con run." This will help 

overcome problem, with such word. a. "and," "the," and "can. 

□ A. a practical matter, then, how is the teacher of the young special child 
to approach the task of teaching reading? An atmo»phere conducive to good 
language development must be present. 

Stimulating group discussions. The children should be encouraged to talk, 
talk, talk. They should have the stimulation of book., picture*, stories, and a. 
much enrichment via records, films, language development Idts, and the like 
that the teacher can possibly manage. Of equal importance, they should be en- 

couraged to listen. , 

Alternating academic and nonacademic Periods of academic work 

should not exceed 30 minutes and shn«W be interspersed with periods of play, 
music, physical education, art, and other activities. 

Providing for individual reading sessions. Once the learning environment is 
established, the teacher should begin formal reading by introducing his basal 
series. Urge cards with the lead characters' names should be prepared. These 
can be compared with the students' names (a list of their names should be 
displayed somewhere in the room) The children will learn the names auto- 
matically. From then on reading should be on an individual basis using the 
basal text with methods used to suit the individual child. 

For example, Johnny should be invited to sit next to the teacher at a time 
when the others are working quietly. (Obviously, only two or three children 
can be heard during one quiet period, so reading will have to continue on and 
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off throughout the day.) Tht» should be • pleeeureble time for the child, • 
time of shared confidence. as well •• reeding instruction. 

Rewording the child' t effort », Praise should be as liberal as should the go d 
stars and the hugs and pats of approval. I remember one child who worriedly 
asked at the conclusion of a session, "Didn't I read good today?" It was be- 
cause I had forgotten to pat him on the back after he read. To him this 
meant "Well done." Different children respond to different forms of ap- 
proval, praise, and reward. Therefore, it is important to determine the most 
meaningful way to indicate your recognition of a child's efforts. It is equally 
important that recognition be honest and consistent 
Evaluating each child's learning characteristics. A meaningful description ot 
how to evaluate each child's profile of skills and weaknesses would warrant 
an article dealing with this topic alone. Therefore, for a detailed description 

of evaluation, consult Smith (1969a. b). 

Whatever the evaluative approach you prefer, it should be thorough, sys- 
tematic, and lead to a specific plan of instruction. It should involve frequent 

ongoing evaluation and the revision of your Instructional plan. 

Planning individualized reading programs. Designing individualized in- 
struction based on each child's interest and ability requires carefully selecting, 
or inventing, methods and materials to suit each child. It may also require 
the alertness to switch to a parallel book in another series if a child reaches a 

standstill. 



Conclusion 

n By giving each child who has been labelled "exceptional" an opportunity 
to learn to read at an early age, and by providing an atmosphere in which he has 
a good chance of success, we may provide him with a most valuable learning tool. 
More important, we may give the child faith in himself and in his abilities, a 
l«nh which mav enable him to overcome his great handicaps. 
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Classroom Techniques 



Abstract: The author, from his experience as a regular classroom teacher 
and a prevocational counselor of retarded students in the funior high school, 
sees the problems of the educable retarded as part of the broader problem 
of educational disadvantage. He sketches the forces which have shaped the 
disadvantaged, the educationally relevant effects of that shaping, and the 
resulting conflicts between the goals of the funior high school and what it has 
actually provided for a large segment of its pupils. Suggestions for change 
are offered which focus on possible contributions of the staff 
of the community school. 
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Junior High School ami the Disadvantaged: Time for Change 



J. Danill Ravbon 

"In our time, the best definition 1 have is 
that a disadvantaged individual is born at 
the wrong time, in the wrong place, to the 
wrong parents, maybe of the wrong sex. 
and the wrong color.. (Carbine, jy6y). 

Defined in different ways by many dif- 
ferent sources, an operational definition 
of the word disadvantaged has been hard 
to derive. This is a result of the inability 
to establish criteria for such an ambigu- 
ous group; one that is found in ghettos 
slums, or other depressed areas. It is a 
group of human beings who sometimes 
lack integrity and self respect. 

Sources of Educational Disadvantage 

There are several ways to understand the 
disadvantaged. First, by specifying the 
direction of major concert', in this case 
educational disadvantage. Next, it is im- 
portant to consider some of the symp- 



toms and conditions common to this 
group. 

Language and content of knowledge 
may differ from what is acceptable to the 
average American. This is probably be- 
cause the disadvantaged sometimes form 
a separate community within American 
society; one that is isolated both geo- 
graphically and psychologically. Resi- 
dents are prevented from leaving their 
community due to poor health, lack of 
money, or perhaps psychological fear. 
They can also be separated from the main- 
stream of society by their attitudes and 
behavioral patterns and, if they are 
black, by their color (Boesel, 1969; Car- 
bine, 1969). 

The disadvantaged child often comes 
from a family where privacy is unknown, 
where family and neighbors may resort to 
violence for immediate solution to dis- 
putes, and where discipline through the 
use of force may be common. The child 
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from a disadvantaged background is very 
often: less verbal, more fearful of stran- 
gers, less self confident, less motivated 
toward scholastic achievement, less com- 
petitive in intellectual areas, less varied 
in his recreational outlets, and less knowl- 
edgeable about the world outside his im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

He is not . bound and could be 
considered a physical learner — that is, he 
may have difficulty understanding a cer- 
tain concept unless he can learn by doing 
it with his hands. The disadvantaged 
child's restrictive environment frequent- 
ly causes marked deficiencies in listen- 
ing, speech, reading, understanding social 
situations, and development of problem 
solving techniques (Baldwin, 1968). 

The disadvantaged child may find 
some of the following present within his 
environment: a crowded, run down neigh- 
borhood, a home burdened with physical 
or mental illness, possible divorce or re- 
moval of family members, or a matri- 
archal family arrangement. He may find 
himself within the value structure of a 
white, middle class society. The socio- 
economic condition of the disadvantaged 
may cause physical and emotional handi- 
caps that isolate them from the benefits 
often taken for granted by the middle 
class which frequently extols such goals 
as a good job, social respectability and 
acceptance, and a home in the suburbs. 

Effects on School Learning 

Society has made it difficult for the dis- 
advantaged individual to achieve middle 
class goals. As a result, the toughness, 
hostility, and indifference frequently ex- 
hibited by many of the disadvantaged 
are masks worn to hide anguish and In- 
security (Fagan, 1968). 

Insecurity finds its way into the 
school, further affecting the disadvan- 
taged child and hindering him in his edu- 
cational endeavor. It is the insecurity 
that comes from a feeling of unsafety 



the precarious condition cf the disadvan- 
taged community whose daily bread is of- 
ten not assured — and the dubious secu- 
rity of their future. 

There is an overwhelming condition 
known as "educational unreadiness" 
which may deprive a youngster of his 
chance. This may be caused by low self 
esteem or self deprecation. A disadvan- 
taged youngster may possess such a poor 
self image that he is unable to relate in a 
satisfactory way to others. His disap- 
proval of himself could be strong enough 
to be academically disabling, perhaps 
causing failure during the preschool years 
to experience learning as a source of per- 
sonal enhancement and a reward. Often 
during the preschool years and beyond 
this period, there is a paucity of verbal 
and other forms of informational feed- 
back which might enable a child to be 
positively reinforced. A feeling of aliena- 
tion from school and school personnel is 
another factor. The school is sometimes 
viewed as ;. foreign body; a power that 
seeks to create in its own image. The 
school and its personnel are strangers 
who often do not live within the confines 
of the community where the school is lo- 
cated. They are judged to be somewhat 
less th , • concerned about the total life of 
the community. Inadequate language fa- 
cility is yet another factor. The vernacu- 
lar of the ghetto is effective and easily 
understood in that locale. Taken out of 
that realm and into the classroom where 
other language patterns prevail, a com- 
munication problem is created. 

A disadvantaged child may have a nar- 
row range of both perceptual and con- 
ceptual knowledge. The kinds of experi- 
ences that tend to add dimension and 
depth to our lives as we grow are not 
usually available. He has had few experi- 
ences with new things and people out- 
side his own community. 

Community differences in values and 
attitudes can also cause educational un- 
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readiness. The disadvantaged community 
is built on immediate need gratification. 
The disadvantaged person wants housing, 
employment, and educational benefits 
now. Past experiences of many disad- 
vantaged families have shown them they 
should not plan too far ahead, because of 
the uncertainty and instability in the 
present. 

Methods of satisfaction are often at 
variance, if not actually incompatible 
(Karnes, 1961). The disadvantaged child 
may seek his satisfaction in physical and 
impulsive acts, often placing him at odds 
with the nonviolent, deliberative ele- 
ments that may dominate a classroom. 
He relates to the school as he relates to 
the neighborhood, where spontaneity and 
physical confrontation may be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

In short, the personality structures of 
the disadvantaged learners are frequently 
incompatible with the objectives, expec- 
tations, and strategies which characterize 
most urban schools. 

The data on general intelligence, men- 
tal abilities, and school achievement all 
give indication that general learning is 
clearly associated with socioeconomic 
status. The level of learning is generally 
lower fo , ‘ children of most minority 
groups and children of low socioeconomic 
status (Stodolsky & Lesser, 1967). 

Problems Inherited and Complicated 
at the junior High Level 

Disadvantaged students encounter prob- 
lems in the junior high school. It is in- 
teresting to note what can occur at this 
crucial level. 

Information about the junior high 
school 'S meager, but somewhat reveal- 
ing of us traditional chaucteis and roles. 
Established over 50 years ago, it came in- 
to being because of a common concern 
about large numbers of pupils dropping 
out of school at the end of the sixth and 
eighth years. Children had difficulty ad- 



justing from elementary to senior high, 
and the elementary schools were unable 
to provide outlets for physical and psy- 
chological needs (Noar, 1961). To further 
its goals, advocates outlined such prin- 
ciples as articulation, exploration, edu- 
cational guidance, vocational guidance, 
and activity as necessary parts of the 
junior high school curriculum. 

Much heated discussion ensued as the 
concept of the junior high received more 
national publicity. There were efforts to 
strengthen what the junior high could of- 
fer, ultimately leading to the graduation 
of young people having a sense of self 
worth and an enhanced understanding of 
others; a genuine interest and competence 
in several areas of learning; acquaintance 
with the vocational world; and mastery 
of basic skills of inquiry and study so 
that independent work could be pursued 
more adequately (Curry, 1969; Noar, 
1969). 

The decade of the 1950's was a time of 
far reaching proposals and implementa- 
tions in the junior high. The concept 
grew slowly at first, then more quickly, 
but never reaching the breadth of its 
founding proposals or encompassing the 
real needs of the disadvantaged in its 
educational programs. There was, how- 
ever, an increased interest in guidance 
and counseling, in prevocational orienta- 
tion, and education for the exceptional 
child. 

Today, the junior high schools seem 
to have failed tht disadvantaged — both 
white and black — and yet they have not 
changed the basic function of the schools 
as a selector of winners and losers in so- 
ciety. In virtually every study since that 
of the Chicago schools made in 1898. 
more disadvantaged children have failed 
in school than have succeeded (Greer. 
1969). Serving all children and graduat- 
ing them with salable skills has applied 
to all but the disadvantaged. 

There has been a lack of effective ad- 
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ministrative response. Administrators 
have not yet sought to implement data 
found in the Coleman study which 
stressed the importance of the individual 
student's ability to feel that he has some 
control over his own destiny (Cunning- 
ham, 1969). This feeling can hardly be 
engendered in pupils as long as adminis- 
trators symbolize intransigence and re- 
jection of the pressing needs of disad- 
vantaged children. 

Junior high teachers may have felt 
helpless, leader!<*ss, and at a loss. They 
have been conditioned to operate within 
traditional frameworks, follow daily rou- 
tines and rituals, and adhere to rules and 
regulations without questioning them. 
When approached with a problem de- 
manding immediate attention, the teach- 
er r.as often sought conventional tech- 
niques with the disadvantaged child, 
only to find them ineffective. Sometimes 
the teacher's response has been to re- 
move the disturbing student from the 
ciass or to seek other methods of os- 
tracism. 

Other students may judge the disad- 
vantaged as undesirable. Communication 
between the groups is then stifled. The 
disadvantaged, except in their own peer 
groups, are somewhat like educational 
lepers exposed only to a curriculum that 
is archaic, outmoded, hostile, irrelevant, 
and unimportant; where help often comes 
in the form of meaningless tokens and 
rewards. 

Directions for Change 

It seems ludicrous to talk of the problems 
of the disadvantaged youngster in the 
junior high school without addressing 
oneself to the need for effective school 
community relations. It is possible to in- 
crease the amount of communication and 
information between the home and the 
school (Hicke, 1969). Through Title I and 
other programs created to meet the needs 
of impoverished areas, it has been shown 



that the community can be involved. The 
schools have become centers of com- 
munity activity. The hours are no longer 
9 to 3:3 o, but as long as it takes to ac- 
complish a task. Community members 
have come into the schools to help as 
teacher aides, assistants, and volunteers. 
This in turn has served to strengthen 
school community ties. 

Traditional educational policies are be- 
ing seriously challenged by a new con- 
cern militancy Parents and community 
members are demanding be included 
in school planning, in their children's 
school lives, and certain services for th» 
community. 

Administrators could begin arguing 
for complete building level autonomy. 
The principal or faculty might run the 
show without more concern for the cen- 
tral powers than for the needs of their 
own student body. They could also make 
available areas of study which are rele- 
vant to the student body regardless of 
the curriculum guide. If the administra- 
tor could select his own staff with some 
help from a community board and utilize 
recognized community leaders in the 
school program, the school might begin 
to win some converts among the disad- 
vantaged. A real effort could be made to 
bring together a problem solving group 
consisting of all interested persons. Utiliz- 
ing all available aids, social services, cul- 
tural, and entertainment attractions could 
be quite worthwhile and instituted as 
early in the grades as possible. By break- 
ing up such rigid patterns as compulsory 
attendance, and quarter or semester grades, 
more time could be devoted to finding 
out who a student is, what he wants, and 
what his interests are. 

Curriculum changes are needed to 
make a disadvantaged youngster's edu- 
cation more relevant. Curriculum plan- 
ners must utilize material from all eco- 
nomic and ethnic backgrounds. Gordon 
(1969) suggests that the poverty stricken 
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child needs to learn to read, but not 
about a middle class world in which he 
cannot even imagine himself. 

Counseling services are needed to meet 
the need for matching programs with in- 
dividual needs and for relevant' dialogue 
about the problems that confront junior 
high students. Counselors must meet the 
needs of all students, not just those who 
seek counsel. 

If the disadvantaged are to have a 
chance, then the junior high system must 
be overhauled, sensitizing the staff to the 
problems of the handicapped, and imple- 
menting seminars and institutes on up- 
dated approaches and curriculum. The fol- 
lowing could serve as underlying objec- 
tives: the fostering of enhanced self con- 
cepts; establishing an environment where 
wholesome human relationships prevail; 
initiating learning environments which 
are built around real and culturally sig- 
nificant problems. These could be further 
broken down as the teacher in the junior 
high looks at some of the possible char- 
acteristics that he should possess: respect 
for all pupils as human beings; knowl- 
edge of the fact that an IQ score is not 
always an accurate measure; ability to 
make a real distinction between capacity 
for achievement and present production; 
recognition and understanding of the rea- 
sons underlying the possible unwilling- 
ness, inability, and lack of motivation of 
a disadvantaged child; and the ability 
to help learners see themselves as worthy 
persons and to see themselves as impor- 
tant among the forces that determine 
their destiny. 
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Verbal Deficit in Children 
with Hearing Loss 



Abstract: This study teas designed to explore the relation between language 
and/or verbal ability and reduced auditory acuity at discrete frequencies 
and various frequency bands in children with high frequency impairment. 
Correlations reveal significant relationships between reduced hearing levels at 
1,000, 1,500, 2,000, and 3,000 cps and lowered verbal ability as measured 

by the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 



SeVERAL authors have explored the ef- 
fect of partial hearing loss, mild to moder- 
ate auditory impairment, etc. on the lan- 
guage development and verbal skills of 
children. Harrington (1965) stated: 

A reduction in sensory input because of 
impairment of the peripheral sensory 
mechanism deprives the child of basic per- 
cepts upon which language is built. . . . 

Of all the perceptual processes, hearing is 
considered the most important, for lan- 
guage is primarily auditory [p. 192]. 

Nober (1966) specified the 500-2,000 cps 
range as critical for speech intelligibility 
and declared that hearing loss in this fre- 
quency band affects speech communica- 
tion. Young and McConnell (1957), using 
the 500-2,000 cps range as the most critical 
band, compared the vocabulary level of 
hard of hearing children to that of normal 
hearing children. They required their sub- 
jects to have an average hearing level 
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greater than 30 dB (ASA). The mean 
hearing level was 51 dB with a range from 
30 to 75 dB. They concluded that mild to 
moderate losses resulted in significant re- 
tardation in language functioning. Streng 
(1953) reported that the child with a loss 
of 40 to 50 dB (ASA) would be deficient 
in verbal skills. She felt that the child with 
a mild loss would not suffer a language 
handicap. However, Streng mentioned that 
a great loss in higher frequencies (3,000 
cps and above) would affect the child’s 
speech. McConnell (1951) felt that the 
major frequency components of speech 
sounds appear in the 512-2,048 cps range. 
He stated that if hearing loss is present in 
the higher range the child often misunder- 
stands. Kodman (1963) used the speech re- 
ception threshold (SRT) as his measure to 
acuity when evaluating the school progress 
of the hard of hearing. He selected pupils 
whose SRT was between 20 and 65 dB 
(ASA) and found them to be education- 
ally retarded from 1.0 to 2.24 years. Con- 
cern for children with “small” hearing 
losses and their reduced progress was ex- 
pressed by Whorton (1966) . She stated 
that specialized help is needed at an early 
age. On the other hand, the school adjust- 
ment of children with “minimal” losses was 
evaluated by Reynolds (1955) and com- 
pared with normal hearing children. The 
average hearing level of his population was 
21 dB (ASA) and he concluded that 
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children with minimal losses adjusted to 
school as well as normal hearing children. 

In addition to McConnell and Streng, 
however, several other authors have ad- 
dressed themselves to the problem of the 
child with high frequency hearing lo.iS. 
Dully (I9(i(i) pointed out that these chil- 
dren hear the low sounds of speech (vow- 
els) satisfactorily, hut do not hear the 
higher weaker sounds (consonants) . He 
stated that they arc retarded in acquiring 
language and speech. Studebaker (1908) 
in discussing the hearing problems of 
school children also stated that the most 
important frequencies for understanding 
speech are m the 500-2,000 cps range. 
However, he also noted: 

In certain situations, particularly those en- 
countered in school, this range does not 
extend high enough. When the child is 
unfamiliar with the words or concepts, or 
both, 3000 to 3500 cps is a move reasona- 
ble upper limit of the frequencies needed 
for normal functioning [pp. 192-193], 

Studebaker felt that the -1,000 cps notch 
was not by itself a handicap. While not di- 
rectly concerned with high frequency loss 
in children, Schubert (1958) when evalu- 
ating discrimination tests (PB) found that 
a number of words correlated strongly 
with the amount of loss at 2,000 and 4,000 
cps. No such correlations were found be- 
tween anv words and the amount of low 
frequency loss. 

Of all the literature reviewed, none pre- 
sented objective data on the relationship 
of hearing levels at discrete frequencies or 
bands of frequencies as they relate to lan- 
guage status of children with reduced audi- 
tory acuity, particularly for higher fre- 
quencies. This study was designed to 
explore the relationship between language 
and/or verbal ability as measured by a 
standardized intelligence test and reduced 
auditory acuity at discrete frequencies and 
for various frequency bands in a popula- 
tion with high frequency impairment. 

Subjects 

Data were obtained on referrals from 
the local public school hearing conserva- 
tion program. Subjects ranged in age from 
b to 15 years with a mean of 10.33 years. 
All selected subjects were Caucasian to re- 



duce the effect of extraneous variables such 
as educational and/or sociocultural diller- 
eiices. 

There were several other criteria for 
selection of subjects. The audiogram for 
each subject, composed of the best of the 
binaural response at each frequency, was 
required to show a sensorineural hearing 
level at, at least, one lower frequency not 
poorer than 25 dB (ISO) and a sensori- 
neural hearing level at, at least, one higher 
frequency greater than 25 dB (ISO). Each 
subject’s score on the Wechsler l):tclli- 
genre Scale for Children (WISC) had to 
be 90 or better for performance scale IQ 
and 120 or less for the verbal scale IQ. 
Tl esc parameters were felt to decrease test 
variability while insuring average range 
coverage (IQ 90-110). They also allowed 
extra weight against the hypothesis in pro- 
viding for higher verbal ability than per- 
formance ability on this test. Difference 
scores on the WISC (verbal scale minus 
performance scale) were used to reflect 
verbal- vocabulary-language deficits. Indi- 
vidual audiometric and WISC examina- 
tions were administered to the subjects at 
tlte Medical School’s Hearing Clinic by ex- 
perienced staff using the usual instructions 
and procedures. Hearing deficit was not an 
obstacle to understanding the task re- 
quired by the WISC. 

Satisfying these criteria resulted in a 
population of 31 subjects. The actual age 
of onset of hearing loss could not be deter- 
mined with any accuracy. Case history in- 
formation revealed one child suspected of 
hearing impairment at age 2 years. The 
hearing losses of the remainder of the pu- 
pils either were not identified or were sus- 
pected at -I years of age or older. The so- 
cioeconomic level of the families was not 
identified, although selection of subjects 
was oil a serial and random referral basis 
providing only that they met the criteria 
stated above. Three of the students had re- 
ceived speech therapy, 10 had possessed 
hearing aids, and 5 of these had received 
varying amounts of auditory training, 
speech reading, and speech therapy. The re- 
maining 18 subjt\ . had not previously 
been identified as having reduced auditory 
acuity. 

The group means and standard devia- 
tions of hearing level (per frequency) in- 
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TAIL?. 7 

Grotty Meant and Standard Deviations of Hearing f ®wl {N = 31) and of Intelligence and Age Variables 
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tclligcncc test stoics and age are presented 
in Table I. It will be noted that as fre- 
quency increased, hearing levels became 
progressively poorer (up to but not includ- 
ing •!, ()()() cps) , thus satisfying the defini- 
tion of “high frequency hearing loss" for 
the test jxipulation. Distribution was fairly 
normal with the standard deviation result- 
ing from variability on both sides of the 
mean at each frequency. 

Results 

Correlation between mean hearing loss 
(1 ,500 to 4,000 cps) and verbal IQ was 
— .53 (p < .01) and r between hearing 
loss and performance IQ was .03 (not sig- 
nificant) . The effects of high frequency 
hearing loss and the verbal and perform- 
ance IQ difference score were clearly re- 
lated to the verbal IQ deficit and not per- 
formance IQ. Product-moment coefficients 
between audiometric thresholds and the 
discrepancy between the performance IQ 
and the verbal IQ on the WISC (WISC 
difference score) were obtained. In all but 
2 of the 31 cases this procedure resulted in 
a negative value. A finding of consistently 
higher performance than verbal IQ scores 
within the average intelligence range (ac- 
tually 29 of 31 instances) has a p value of 
. 001 . 

As noted in Table 2, the mean of all 
thresholds for each subject correlates 
0.60 with the resulting WISC difference 



score at a significance level of <.001. 
'There was a substantial relationship be- 
tween thresholds and WISC difference 
scores when inclusive frequencies from 250 
through 4,000 cps were considered. How- 
ever, such relationships were also evi- 
denced for all frequencies except 250 cps 
when each was independently correlated 
with the results of the WISC. Of particu- 
lar interest were the correlations obtained 
at 1,500, 2,000, and 3,000 cps which were 
significantly high ( p < .001). Also, the 
correlations occurring at 500 and 4,000 cps 
while modest, nevertheless reached a o of 
.05 and .03 respectively. Thus, all these 
frequencies influenced the verbal IQ scores, 
but the high correlations of frequencies of 
1,500, 2,000, and 3,000 cps suggest a major 
impact of hearing loss in these frequencies 
on verbal-language facility. A multiple cor- 
relation of -.80 ( p < .001) resulted from 
frequencies of 1,000, 1,500, and 4,000 cps 
and the WISC difference scores. 

The cumulative effects of loss for 
progressively higher frequences were ob- 
tained by calculating the composite mean 
of sequential frequency bands and relating 
them to the WISC difference scores. The 
results are presented in Table 3. It will be 
observed that as the frequency band in- 
cludes progressively higher frequencies, the 
correlations consistently increase and read- 
ily demonstrate the cumulative influence 
of these higher frequencies on reduced ver- 
bal IQ. 



TABLE 2 

Correlation Coefficients of Mean Thresholds and WISC Difference Scores 
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TABLE 3 

Correlation Coefficient* Between Composite Means of Sequential Frequency 
Bands end WISC Difference Scores 
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The highest correlations between die 
thresholds and the WISC difference scores 
were obtained when the composite mean 
of 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 cps 
and the WISC difference for each subject 
were related. When this was done a corre- 
lation of —0.66 (p < .001) resulted. 

As mentioned earlier, 18 of the 31 chil- 
dren in this study did not receive special 
help. In most instances, the hearing was 
considered functionally normal. The re- 
maining 13 subjects were not only identi- 
fied as having defective hearing, but 
received assistance in communication 
(speechreading instruction, hearing aids, 
auditory training, and speech therapy) . 

In order to determine whether or not 
the special assistance received by a portion 
of the students had undue influence on the 
findings of the study, those receiving assist- 
ance (assisted group) were compared with 
those not receiving assistance (unassisted 
group) . 

The auditory thresholds of the assis' i 
group were significantly poorer than those 
from the unassisted subjects at all frequen- 
cies except 4,000 cps ( p < .01 to .001) . 
The mean hearing level (all frequencies) 
of the former group was 45 dB while that 
of the latter was 25 dB. 

The performance intelligence quotient 
(PIQ) from WISC indicated the intellec- 
tual level of the pupils in each section to 
be equivalent (PIQ of assisted group = 
106.4; PIQ of unassisted group = 105.4; 
PIQ groups combined = 105.9) . However, 
comparison of the verbal intelligence quo- 
tients (VIQ) of the assisted and unassisted 
students revealed major differences in ver- 
bal facility. The assisted group VIQ was 
significantly poorer than that of the unas- 
sisted pupils (VIQ of assisted group = 
83.24; VIQ of unassisted group = 93.77; p 
- .005) . 



Meaningful correlations were obtained 
between hearing levels at several frequen- 
cies and the WISC difference score in each 
group. For the unassisted group, p ranged 
between .05 to .02. Correlations for the un- 
assisted group were: —0.52 for 1,500 cps, 
-0.44 for 2,000 cps, and -0.47 for 3,000 
cps. For the assisted group the significant p 
value ranged from .06 to .01 with the fol- 
lowing correlations: —0.50 for 2,000 cps, 
—0.70 for 3,000 cps, arid —0.67 for 4,000 
cps. 

In spite of the limited number in each 
group, the effect of hearing loss on verbal 
structure is evident not only in pupils with 
moderately reduced hearing in higher fre- 
quencies but is even evidenced in children 
with hearing levels that are often not con- 
sidered to be handicapping. 

Thus, the information resulting from 
comparison of hearing levels and WISC re- 
sults obtained from students receiving as- 
sistance in communication and those get- 
ting no help provides even stronger 
corroboration of the thesis developed in 
the full study, i.e., high frequency hearing 
loss of even mild to moderate degree con- 
tributes a deleterious effect on verbal- 
vocabulary-language development. 

Discussion 

The results showed significant relation- 
ships between hearing levels, particularly 
at 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, and 3,000 cps, and 
verbal deficit as measured by the WISC. 
When impairment at these frequencies oc- 
curs before or during the language learn- 
ing years (0-5) and is of sufficient severity 
to interfere with the reception of speech, 
there are several consideration'-. 

1. A school group IQ test tnat is highly 
verbal-vocabulary dependent may result 
in a spuriously low IQ score. Such a re- 
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suit may influence teacher judgment 
and affect the teaching procedure. 

2. Reduced verbal skill can adversely af- 
fect academic achievement. 

3. Misunderstanding of content of oral 
communication and the frustrations re- 
sulting from such failures may nega- 
tively influence social and emotional 
development. The child may tend to 
withdraw from group activities and 
thereby fail to profit from interaction 
with his peers. 

4. Eariy identification of the child with 
loss for high frequencies is necessary so 
that remedial procedures may be insti- 
tuted. Unfortunately, if the loss has 
been present for most of his life, the 
child may be unaware that he hears 
differently from his peers. Also, such 
children are seldom detected by obser- 
vation. Because they “hear” (vowels) 
normally, their inconsistency in under- 
standing speech (failure to hear conso- 
nants adequately) may yield an impres- 
sion that they are merely slow or 
inattentive. 
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Colorfbl Tutorgram cards hold the attention of the child for 
long periods. Learning becomes a game with a “reward” for 
the right answer. The child has a feeling of pride and accom- 
plishment as he inserts the Tutorgram pointer in the correct 
spot to turn on a light and sound a buzzer. Each card offers a 
multiple choice of answers to the question pictured at the top 
of the card. There are fifty-four cards in each set covering 



TEACHERS "This Is one of the few teaching aids! have 

f*ITF DpcuiTC been so completely delighted with and 
one neouLio f ee || will be able to make much use of If." 



"A boy who does not talk . . . began to 
repeat the names of some animals to me 
. . . the Tutorgram appears to be a "3rd 
person" for Jimmy . . . taking pressure and 
concern off of himself and the other per- 
son trying to talk to him." /Mrs. P.W. 



three subjects or categories. When a card is Placed on the 
electro-visual instrument, the child puts the electro pointer 
into a hole punched in the card. Only if he chooses the right 
answer will the light and buzzer respond. 

PROGRAMS DESIGNED BY EDUCATORS 

The subjects and symbols for Tutorgrams have been developed 
by leading educators. They cover pre-school awareness and 
identification, social studies, science, math. and language. 

AGES 3 to 11— Ideal for Pre-school work 
Slow learners— remedial needs 

Tutorgrams develop primary skills in young children to help 
make better students in later grades. Ideal for teaching dis- 
advantaged, as well as retarded and deaf children. 

ENRICHMENT READING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. DEPT. 27 

IRON RIDGE, WISCONSIN 63038 
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CEC Information Center 
on Exceptional Children 




EXAMPLE 16 

An lidui.itionul Resources Information Center 



MI MIMR OF I HI Sl’IUAl F.IKK AVION 
INK UNK Ni l WORK 



In reply to your recent request for career and/or financial aid information, the following literature 
has been enclosed: 

Careers in Special Education, Council for Exceptional Children, 1411 Jefferson Davis Highway, 
Suite 900, Arlington, Virginia 22202. 

"A Selected Guide to Public Agencies Concerned with Exceptional Children. " Exceptional 
Children Bibliography Series . June 1971, No. 658. Descriptions of agencies and organizations 
include functions, services provided, and subsidy of research, scholarships, and training. 
Scholarship Program Education of Handicapped Cb ldren. Summer session, 1971 Academic Year 
1971-1972. Division of Training Programs, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 20202. Includes types of scholarships available and eligibility 
requirements. Lists participating institutions and agencies and includes exceptionality areas of 
programs offered at each college. 



You may also wish to obtain these publications: 

Special Education Teacher Education Directory. 1968-1969. The Council for Exceptional Children, 
1411 Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 900, Arlington, Virginia 22202. $2.50. Special education 
training programs in higher education are listed in three indexes : school index lists university 
programs by state and provides number and names of faculty and number of students , level of 
study available in each exceptionality area ; personnel index provides brief biographical listings 
for all special education faculty; program index is a cross reference list to identify schools offering 
degree and/or certification in particular areas of study. 

Opportunities for Professional Preparation in the Field of Education of Retarded Children. 

National Association for Retarded Children, Inc, , 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 
10017. $1.00. Lists colleges and universities having programs in mental retardation. Includes 
state certification requirements. 



A Manual on Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United States, 1970 Ed . 
by T, M. Stinnett, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. , Washington, 

D. C. 20036. $6.00, Comprehensive manual including summary of preparation-certification- 
standards, certification requirements for teachers, supervisors, administrators, and special 
school service personnel (by state), guides to securing teaching positions in the U. S. and abroad, 
and teacher education institutions and approved programs (by subject field. ) 
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Sources of Information on Student Aid, November 1968. Research Division, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $.25. Scholarships, 
fellowships, grants -in -a id, and loans available from both public and private sources are listed 
with eligibility requirements. A 39-item reference list is included. 

Student Financial Aid in the United States: Administration and Resources by Rexford G. Moon, Jr. 
College Entrance Examination Board, Box 59z, Princeton, New jersey 08540. 53 pages, 1963. 
$2.00. Summary of general information on the primary public and private sources of financial 
assistance for college students. Bibliography included. 

Need a Lift?. Fall, 19f0. The American Legion Educational and Scholarship Program, The 
American Legion, Departments., P.O. Box 1055, Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. $.50. An 
annually revised handbook to assist students, parents, and counselors to secure current information 

on careers and scholarships. 

The Most Important Thing in the World . National Easter Seal Society, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612. $.25. Describes the following career areas in rehabilitation: physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, speech pathology, audiology, special education, counseling, 
medical social work, recreation therapy, nursing, and psychology. 

Career Opportunities in the Field of Mental Retardation . March 1969. Secretary’s Committee on 
Mental Retardation, 330 Independence Avenue , S.W. , Room 5527B. Washington, D.C. 20201. 
Provides information about 33 different careers in working with the mentally retarded. A brief 
description of each career is given along with education and training requirements, financial 
assistance and sources of additional information. Includes both careers requiring no specific formal 
training and careers for which specific training is needed. 

Occupations in the Care and Rehabilitation of the Mentally Retarded. U.S. Department of Labor, 
1966. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
$.35. Describes a number of occupations in terms of (1) definition, (2) education, training, and 
experience, and (3) worker trait requirements. Also includes some background information on 
mental retardation. 

For Your Consideration. , .Five Careers. The American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West Sixteenth 
Street, New York, New York 10011. Describes five careers working with the blind: social work, 
rehabilitation teaching, vocational rehabilitation counseling, teaching blind and visually handicapped 
children, orientation and mobility instruction. 

In addition, you may wish to contact individual colleges and universities who will supply information on 
training and financial assistance programs, and your state director of special education who can 
provide state teacher certification requirements and information on financial aid. 



Yours truly, 



« 



CEC Information Center 
on Exceptional Children 




EXAMPLE 1 7 

An Educational Resources Information Center 



MEMBER OF HIE SPK1AI EDUCATION 
IMC/RMC NETWORK 



You recently requested information about teacher aides in the special education 
class. Generally, the role of the aide is to assist the teacher with classroom 
activities and management. However, the use of teacher aides and the require- 
ments for their training vary widely from one school district to another. To 
obtain accurate, specific information on opportunities for teacher aides in your 
area contact your local and state directors of special education. The State 
Director of Special Education is: 



The following enclosed materials provide some information on the role of the 
teacher aide and the nature of exceptional children. 

Blessing, Kenneth H. "Use of Teacher Aides in Special Education: 

A Review and Possible Applications. " Reprinted from Exceptional 
Children, Vol. 34, No. 2, pp. 107-113. 

Careers in Special Education. Council for Exceptional Children; 
1411 South Jefferson Davis Hwy. , Arlington, Virginia 22202. 

You may also wish to obtain material from PREP Kit #12 issued by the Department 
of HEW, Office of Education Dissemination. For more information on the Kit and 
its availability please see the enclosed flyer. 

Yours truly, 
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USERS MANUAL 
ERIC/DIALOG ONLINE 
RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 



6-81-70-5 Revised August 1971 



Developed by: 

Information Sciences 
Lockheed Palo Alto Research Laboratory 
LOCKHEED MISSILES & SPACE COMPANY 
A Group Division of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Palo Alto, California 94304 
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Project DIALOG is the culmination of 6 years of research in information storage 
and retrieval conducted by the Information Sciences Laboratory of the Lockheed 
Palo Alto Research Laboratory. The DIALOG system offers the user an interactive 
command language with which he can direct the data processing power of a computer 
to assist him in the retrieval of information. The current version of DIALOG has 
evolved from the operational experience of several data bases, and has proved both 
easy to operate and powerful in results • 

By eliminating intermediaries and placing the user in direct communication with 
the computer, results are available in seconds or minutes instead of days or weeks* 
and interesting avenues of exploration suggested by preliminary results can be pursued 
without time lapse. DIALOG commands provide means for describing a search interest 
to the computer, for obtaining displays (and printouts) of results, and for redefining a 
search interest based on examination of intermediate results. By dynamically partition- 
ing the information store, the user can rapidly and efficiently converge on a relevant 
set of documents. 

In the current application, the DIALOG retrieval language is applied to the total ERIC 
data base which includes: 

• Research in Education (RIE) 
e Current Journals in Education (CIJE) 
e Current Project Information (CPI) 
e Pacesetters in Innovation (PACE) 
e Field Reader Catalog 
e Exceptional Child Educational Abstracts 

Questions and/or comments regarding this project should be forwarded to C. Hoover, 
U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C., 20202. Additional information regarding the DIALOG online retrieval system 
can be obtained from R. K. Summit of the Lockheed Palo Alto Research Laboratory, 

Palo Alto, California 94304. 
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Section 1 

eric/dialog description 



* 



DIALOG is an interactive* information retrieval language which allows the user to 
formulate simple or complex search requests via a video/keyboard display terminal 
(Fig. 1) which is coupled to a computer containing the material to be searched. To 
use DIALOG, the user enters desired commands such as BEGIN, SELECT; DISPLAY, 
or PRINT, etc. , by depressing keys on the keyboard. The computer responds by 
displaying various data on the display screen. DIALOG is simple to use, and no 
understanding of computers is required. 




Fig. 1-1 Video Keyboard Display Terminal 



p 



* 
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i.l THE DIALOG KEYBOARD 

Figure 1~2 is a detailed view of the DIALOG keyboard. 




Fig. 1-2 Display Keyboard 

The top two rows of keys are mainly for the purpose of commanding the computer 
to perform desired actions. These are function keys. The three bottom rows, 
containing the letters of the alphabet and certain familiar punctuation marks and 
symbols , together with the usual shift keys , shift lock , and spacer , are the DIALOG 
user’s means of expressing his part of the dialog with the computer. 

It is important to recognize that the row of number keys has a double function. When 
the shift key is pushed down - and only then - each one of these keys is used to initiate 
the printed command located directly above it on the strip of paper pasted to the key- 
board. This is how the strip of commands looks; 



COMMAND 

W 





team 


WAND 

wrm 


SELECT 

wrm 

* 


COMBINE 


DISPLAY Mt 


PRINT 

-f- 


TYPE 

-ML 


KEEP 

-r- 


LIMIT 

•ftt/riAtt/tVD* 


PAOE 

»y 


END 


DISPLAY SET 








) 


* 


• 






























SEND MESSAGE 




























Kwuymn.. 



u 
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When the shift key is not pushed down* these keys can be used for their conventional 
puzpose of typing numbers. 

Only a few of the other labeled keys are used. TRANS is used to send all data to the 
computer. MASTER CLEAR is pressed to enable the keyboard, which is enabled 
only when the little blue light in the upper right-hand corner is on. Should this light go 
out for more than 1 minute, the user should press MASTER CLEAR and then TRANS, 
twice in succession. The arrow keys are used to position the cursor (a small point of 
ligh t on the screen which indicates where the next letter will appear). If a typing 
error is made , the user should press the left arrow (which acts as a backspace key) 
to position the cursor at the point of the error. He can then correct erroneous 
characters by typing in the correct letters which will replace the previously entered 
material. 

1. 2 HOW TO ENTER A COMMAND 

The user communicates every command by performing the following three steps: 

1. Depress desired command key (while holding down the SHIFT key). The 
command symbol will immediately appear on the display screen. 

2. Key in appropriate operand data. These data will appear on the screen > 

following the command symbol. (Note: up to this point, an erroneous 

entry may be corrected by back-spacing - using the left arrow key - 
and typing over undesired data. ) 

3. Depress the TRANS key. This action signals the computer that the user 
has a message to transmit. 

The computer reacts by reading and processing the command message. A reply will 
always return on the console printer (which serves as a search log) or, depending on the 
command, on the display screen. 

To select the index term computers, for example, the following operations would be 
performed. 
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Step 



1 



Depress (with SHIFT key depressed): 



Keyboard (See Fig. 1-1) 



SELECT 

term 

# 



2 Type in: 



IT-COMPUTERS 



3 Depress: 



TRANS 



This entry sequence causes the following response to be typed out on the console printer 
(Fig. 1-1). 

SET NO. IN DESCRIPTION OF SET* 

NO. SET (+-OR , *-AND , -=NOT) 



1 



311 IT-COMPUTERS 



In other words , the 311 items indexed by the index term COMPUTERS are assigned 
a set number (i. e. * ”1”) which can be used for referencing this group of items in 
later commands. "IT-" is a descriptor^type code meaning index term. As a matter 
of convenience, "IT 35 " can be omitted when typing in index terms. Other descriptor 
type codes such as "AU=" (author), "CN=" (contract number), etc. , must be included 
with the desired descriptor (Section 4). 



♦Note: This heading information results from having entered the BEGIN command 
which is described in detail in Section 2 . 
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There is a total of 13 commands in the present version of DIALOG described in this 
section. It is not necessary to understand all of these commands to conduct a search. 

In particular, a minimum understanding of SELECT and PRINT allows one to print 
out the citations associated with any single descriptor (e.g., all citations indexed 
by MATHEMATICS). Another command, COMBINE, allows one to obtain citations 
containing combinations of descriptors, such as citations indexed by both MATHEMATICS 
and ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Other commands allow the user to display citations 
and abstracts, to display the index, to set aside selected citations, and to perform 
administrative operations such as to log on and off, and to send messages to other 
terminals. There are only five essential commands: 

e EXPAND 
e SELECT 
e COMBINE 
e DISPLAY 
e PRINT 

These commands should be well understood and should be practiced at the terminal. 

The subsection numbers containing descriptions of these commands are asterisked 
as a reminder of their importance. The casual reader can largely ignore the other 
commands as they are used principally to supplement these five basic commands. 

Although commands are actually entered by depressing the key below the command 
label (Fig. 1-2), the label will be used from here on to refer to the command. In 
what follows, to enter a command means to press the command key, to type in the 
desired entry, and to press the TRANS key. 
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Section 3 contains some practice searches to which the reader may wish to refer 
for clarification of command usage. The reader will note that the remainder of 
this section contains many actual search examples to illustrate the use of commands 
in context. The examples tend to cumulate commands introduced to a particular 
point and serve to review the use of earlier commands. 



2.1 BEGIN 



BEGIN 

i 



In a typical search, the user's initial move is to let the computer know that he is 
ready to begin. After depressing the shift key and holding it down, he presses the 
key immediately below the command BEGIN. In response, the computer displays 
the following message on the television screen: 



PLEASE ENTER THE FOLLOW! NO INFORMATION 
PRESS 'TRANS' FOLLOWINO EACH ENTRY 

SEARCH TITLE 

NAME OF PERSON CONDUCTING SEARCH 
NAME OF PERBON R EC El VINO RESULTS (IF DIFFERENT) 

MAIL ADDRESS 

THE FOLLOWINO FILES ARE AVAILABLE FOR YOU TO SEARCH 
t-ERIC RIE AND CUE 

2- CURRENT PROJECT INFO. AND PAOE 

3- FIELD READERS 

4- EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN FILE 
8 - 

ENTER NUMBER OF DE8IRED FILE 






The user types in the requested replies, line by line. No reply should be left blank - 
type in SAME or NONE as appropriate. He presses TRANS following each reply to 
coi.imunicate the information to the computer. The last reply selects the file to be 
sea rched. These files are discussed in Section 4. 
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These data are saved in the computer for the duration of the search and are printed out 
as a heading to any printed output. In this way the computer operator knows where 
to mail the results. The log-in procedure may be bypassed by pressing BEGIN 
and typing in BYPASS (or simply "B"). In this case only the heading shown below 
will be typed out, and normally file 1 (above) is automatically selected. 

Either way, after the last reply the computer responds by typing out the requested 
information and the following heading on the console typewriter: 

SET NO. IN DESCRIPTION OF SET 

NO. SET (+-OR, "‘-AND, -=NOT) 



The search proper is now ready to begin. 



2.2 EXPAND 



EXPAND 

term 

If 



Depression of the EXPAND key and entry of a term cause a display of descriptors 
that are alphabetically close to the entered term. With each descriptor is shown 
the number of citations in which the descriptor appears (under "CIT") as well as 
the number of conceptually related terms (under "RT") which are available as 
descriptors. Each display descriptor is numbered (El through E16 - E for EXPAND) 
or SELECT (section 2.3) commands. EXPAND MATHEMATICS* produces the 

following display. 



♦EXPAND IT=MATHEMATICS would have produced the same result. When 
referencing index terms, the descriptor type code (IT=) may be omitted. 
Section 4 discusses this matter in detail. 
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r* 
/ ■ 
r E 



REF 

E01 

EOS 

EOS 

E04 



EOO 

Eoe 

EOT 

EOS 

EOS 

ElO 

Ell 

E18 

\ E13 

\EI4 

V* 



NTEH 



EXPAND IT-MATHEMATICS 
DESCRIPTOR Tf 

IT-MATHEMATICAL LOGIC — 
IT-MATHEMATICAL MODELS - 
IT-MATHEMATICAL REVIEWS* 
IT-MATHEMATICAL 

VOCABULARY 

IT- MATHEMATICIANS 

-IT-MATHEMATICS 

IT- MATHEMATICS CONCEPT 

LEARNING PROJECT 

IT-MATHEMATICS CONCEPT 
IT-MATIIEMATIC8 

CURRICULUM 

IT-MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 
IT-MATHEMATICS FOR ELEME 

NTARY SCHOOL TEACH/ 

1T-MATHEMATIC8 

INSTRUCTION/ 

IT-MATHEMATICS LEAGUE/ — 
IT -MATHEMATICS MATERIALS 




1 

1 

•9 

999 



801 

1 

4* 



S 

» 



The next page may be displayed by entering the PAGE (section 2 .10) command (and 
TRANS). 



To display the related terms of a particular displayed descriptor, the user presses 
EXPAND and enters the reference number of the associated term. EXPAND ElO 
produces the following display: 




One can continue to browse through the thesaurus by successively entering EXPAND 
and the desired reference numbers. The TP column indicates the relationship of 
the related term to the main entry as follows: 



1. 


Use 


4. 


Related term 


2. 


Narrower term 


5. 


Use for 


3. 


Broader term 
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2.3 SELECT 



SELECT 

term 

# 



Terms may be selected by entering the SELECT command together with the E or R 
number of an EXPAND display, or the term itself. SELECT adds the term so entered 
to the user's search descriptor list which is printed at the console typewriter. A set 
identification number is assigned by the computer for use in subsequent COMBINE 
and output commands. The typewriter output shown below, for example, oould have 
been obtained by SELECT MATHEMATICS, SELECT E6, or SELECT R5. The last 
two oases assume the appropriate display (section 2. 2) was on the screen at the time 
the SELECT command was entered. 

SET NO. IN DESCRIPTION OF SET 

NO. SET (+=OR, *=AND, -=NOT) 



1 431 IT=MATHEMATICS 

It is possible to select lists of E or R numbers provided an EXPAND display is on 
the console screen. Assume the first display shown in section 2. 2 is on the screen. 
The command SELECT E6, E9, E10 will result in a single set which combines the 
entries for all three terms. The typewriter output in this case would be: 

SET NO. IN DESCRIPTION OF SET 

NO. SET (+OR, *=*AND, -=NOT) 



1 624 IT=E6, E9, E10 

E6: IT=MATHEMATICS 

A range of E or R numbers can also be selected (e.g. , SELECT F7-E9, or 
SELECT E4, E7-E11). 
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2.4 COMBINE 



COMBINE 
set nos. 



Depression of this command key, together with entry of a set description (described 
below) causes the generation of a new set corresponding to the operation specified in 
the set description. A set description is a series of set numbers separated by various 
of the following operator symbols: 

Symbol Operation 

+ OH 

* AND 

NOT 

The set description 1+2 means that any citation containing index term 1 or term 2 
will be returned. This operator symbol is used to broaden the scope of a search 
by grouping similar terms such as MATHEMATICS EDUCATION or MATHEMATICS 
INSTRUCTION. The set description 1*2 means that any citation retrieved must 
contain both terms 1 and 2. This operator is used to narrow the scope of a 
search by requiring the common occurrence of several index terms such as 
MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION and ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Complex set 
descriptions can be entered by the use of parentheses; e.g. , (1+2) *(3+4). An example 
of such an expres: ion is that containing (MATHEMATICS EDUCATION or MATHEMATICS 
INSTRUCTION) and (PRIMARY EDUCATION or ELEMENTARY EDUCATION). AH 
returned items must contain at least one term from each parenthetical expression. 

At the conclusion of each combine command, the computer assigns a set number to 
the results, indicates the number of entries in the set, and prints the numbers of sets 
which were combined to achieve the results. This result is printed on the console 
typewriter. Set 5 was produced by the command, COMBINE (l+2)*(3+4). 
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SET 

NO. 


NO. IN 
SET 


DESCRIPTION OF SET 
(+=OR, *=*AND, —NOT) 


1 


91 


MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 


2 


135 


MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 


3 


61 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


4 


454 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


5 


18 


(l+2)*(3’*4) 



In the above example, two concepts are developed. Sets 1, 2 relate to the first, 
whereas sets 3, 4 relate to the second. This is the usual way searches are 
conducted. That is, first the search topic is mentally broken down into several 
concepts. Each concept is then defined by selecting a series of terms which relate 
to that concept. Terms within a concept are OH’edtoform concept groups - (1+2) and 
(3+4) in the above example ~ and concept groups are ANDed. An easy way to remember 
this idea is that the relationship of terms within a concept is OH and between concepts 
is AND. 

If a term is to be excluded from the search,the NOT (-) relationship may be used in 
any COMBINE expressions. The user in the above example may have decided he 
was not interested in programed instruction* He could have selected this term 
(as set 6) and then entered COMBINE 5-6 to create set 7 which would exclude any 
citations containing the term PROGRAMED INSTRUCTION. 

If one wishes to combine a consecutive string of sets, there is a short-cut version of 
the command. In place of entering COMBINE 1+2+3+4, one may enter COMBINE 
1-4/+, for example. This command tells the computer to COMBINE sets 1 through 4 
using an OR relationship. Both forms of the command have the same effect. 



2.5 DISPLAY 



DISPLAY let 
ITEM + - 






DISPLAY PRINT and TYPE commands are entered the same way but each causes oiqmt to 
a different device: the console display, the high speed printer at the computer, or the 




console typewriter, respectively. 
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Entering DISPLAY with a set numbor will cause the first item (i.e. , the citation 
with the highest accession number) in the set to be displayed. The command DISPLAY 5 
(from the example in section 2.4) would produce the following on the display screen: 



f DISPLAY M/l 

ED02I4S7 M RIEJANOI EM000311 

MCGRAW-HILLi FILMSTRIPS, RECORDS, I MM 
FILM LOOPS, TRANSPARENCIES, OLOBEORAPHIC 
SYSTEM FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, JUNIOR S 
SENIOR HICK SCHOOL, COLLEGE. 

MCQRAW-HILL FILMS, NEW YORK. N.Y. 

(BBB0012?) 

DOCUMENT NOT AVAILABLE FROM EDR8. ISSP. 

/ART EDUCATION/*AUDIOVI8UAL AIDS/*CATA 
LOOS /ELEMENTARY EDUCATION /* FILMSTRIPS/ 
FRENCH/GEOGRAPHY WSTRUCTION/llIOHER EDUCA 
TION/INSTRUCTIONA L FILMS /MATHEMATICS EDUCA 
TION /* PHONOGRAPH RECORDS/SCIENCE EDUCATION/ 
SECONDARY EDUCATION/SINGLE CONCEPT FILMS/ 
SOCIAL 8TUDIES/SPAN16H/TRANSPARENCIE8/VOCA 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
ENTER: 



V 



The descriptors causing this citation to be retrieved have been underlined. Note the 
first line of the DISPLAY: DISPLAY 5/2/1. This says that the display contains the 
first item in set 5, and that the item is being displayed in format type 2. The other 
format options are: 

1 Accession numbers only 

3 Unformatted citation 

4 Abstract only 

5 Citation and abstract 



To specify format and/or specific items from the set, the long form of the command 
must be used. A few examples will clarify these differences. 



DISPLAY 5 
DISPLAY 5/5 

DISPLAY 5/2/10-15 

DISPLAY 5/1 



Display items of set 5 (format 2 assumed) 
Display items of set 5 in format 5 (citation 
and abstract) beginning with the first 
Display 10th through 15th items of set 5 in 
format 2 beginning with the 10th 
Display only the accession numbers of set 5 
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Note the secondary command on the DISPLAY label: ITEM+-. This command 1 b 
used to display the next (+)» or the previous (-) item in a set. If no sign (+-) is 
entered, + is assumed. That is, merely entering the ITEM command causes the 
next item in a displayed set to be displayed. 



2.6 PRINT 



TOUT 

set 

& 



The PRINT command is entered in the same manner as DISPLAY. The initial entry 
of PRINT (with the desired set number), however, causes the first 60 items of the 
set to be printed. For 60 more items (or the remainder of the set if less than 100), 
PRINT (without a set number) is entered. In the following example, after doing a 
search on "film production " the user entered PRINT 3/5 which produced the message 
just below set 3. Entering PRINT caused the last 13 items to be printed out. 



SET 

NO. 


NO. IN 
SET 


DESCRIPTION OF SET 
<*=OR, *=AND, —NOT) 


1 


62 


IT=FILM PRODUCTION 


2 


10 


IT=FILM PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 


3 


63 


1+2 


P03/5/1-50 


FOR 013 MORE HIT PRINT 



P03/5/51-6J 



2.7 TYPE 



TYPE 

set 



The TYPE command is entered in the same manner as DISPLAY, and is normally 
used to print accession numbers of search results at the console. After causing the 
9 citations of set 7 to be printed in Format 5 on the high speed printer, the user in 
the example below typed out their accession numbers. The command he entered was 
TYPE 7 /l . Note that the topic of this search is the use of computers or information 
processing for time -shared retrieval. 
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SET 

NO. 


NO. IN 
SET 


DESCRIPTION OF SET 
(*-OR, *=AND, -=NOT) 


1 


311 


IT-COMPUTER8 


2 


257 


IT-INFORMATION PROCESSING 


3 


502 


1+2 


4 


303 


IT-INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 


5 


119 


(1+2) *4 


6 


39 


IT-TIME SHARING 


7 


9 


5*6 


P07/5/1-9 


ED030777 

ED019094 

ED016414 


TYPE 7/1/1-9 

ED029676 ED027757 ED020748 
ED019090 ED017283 ED016499 



If TYPE is done with a format other than 1, only the first item is typed out. Successive 
items in a set may be typed by merely entering TYPE. 



2.8 KEEP 



KEEP 

set 

( 



This command allows the user to selectively set aside items he is displaying. All 
kept items go into set 99 which can be used like all other sets (i. e. , combined, 
printed, displayed, etc.). 



If KEEP only is entered with a citation displayed on the console screen, that item 
will be put into set 99. KEEP 5 will keep all of set 5. KEEP 5/3-6 will keep 
items 3 - 6 of set 5. KEEP ED034076 will place accession number ED034076 in 

set 99. 
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2.9 LIMIT 



LIMIT 

set/range/type 

) 



This command allows the user to limit a set by an accession number range and/or 
document type. LIMIT 5/13000-13999 would create a new set containing only acces- 
sion numbers between ED013000 and ED013999. 

In the case of collections having more than one document type, it is posbible to limit 
a set to a particular type (or types) of document. LIMIT 5/ALL/EJ would create a 
set containing only EJ numbers. The file codes are: 



File 


Code 


Description 


1 


ED 


Research in Education (RIE) 


1 


EJ 


Current Index to Journals (CUE) 


2 


EP 


Current Project Information (CPI) 


2 


ES 


Pacesetters in Innovation (PACE) 


3 


FR 


Field Reader Catalog 



If it is desired to limit all succeeding sets, the word ALL is used in place of set 
number. LIMIT A LL/13968 -30777/E J will limit all successive sets to the specified 
range in type. The effect of this command is canceled by entering LIMIT ALL/ALL/ALL. 



2.10 PAGE 



PAGE 

+- 

<P 



This command causes the next page of a display to be shown on the console screen. 
-MORE- in the lower right-hand comer of the screen indicates there is another page. 
When used following a DISPLAY command, PAGE will cause the next item to L j displayed 
when all pages of the current item have been displayed. 
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2.11 END 



END 



Entering this command produces a display requesting the user to evaluate the search 
technique by entering code numbers in response to queries which appear on the screen. 
The display below represents a completed response. 



PUSMl EVALUATE (NAUM VKATUMt M FOLLOW* 
R-MODEfUTRLT 

r-noopmoh 
4 'Deficient 

AMR MtmtCVRD FT KM RELEVANT I 

AMR THE AHULTS CXHAURTITR > 

ARE THE NEMJLTR WORTH THE TORE REBUT 1 
WERE TOO INSTRUCTED IN IME OR DIALOG t 
■ THE M AN" AL USEFUL 1 
GENERAL CvWMBNT* (IP ANT) THANK TOO 

ENT RNi 



The interview procedure can be bypassed by entering the END command and typing 
in BYPASS (or simply B). It is important to execute an END command at search 
conclusion because this command actually stores the items to be printed. 



2.12 DISPLAY SET HISTORY 



DISPLAY SET 
HISTORY 

@ 



Entry of this command during a search causes a display of all sets thus far created. 
In other words, this display duplicates the console typewriter output. If new terms 
are selected while this display is on the screen, they are posted to the display. 

This command is used primarily in the absence of a console typewriter. An example 
of the display response to a DISPLAY SET HISTORY command is as follows. 
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SET 

NO. 


NO. IN 
SET 


DESCRIPTION OF SET 
(+OR, ♦“AND, -=NOT) 


2 


132 


IT=MATHEMATICS 


2 


92 


IT=MATHEMATICS SELECTION 


3 


135 


IT=MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 


4 


61 


IT^PRIMARY EDUCATION 


5 


454 


IT=ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


6 


23 


(l+2+3)*(4fB) 



2.13 SEND MESSAGE 



SEND MESSAGE 



term no. /meg. 

1 



This command allows one terminal to send a message to another terminal or terminals. 
After entry of allowing command 



SEND MESSAGE 3/HELLO 
the message HELLO will be sent to terminal 3. 

Individual messages should not exceed one display screen line. Terminal 1 is usually 
the central control terminal. 



2.14 TRANSMIT, MASTER CLEAR 



TRANS 



MASTER 

CLEAR 



Although not an operation command, TRANS is depressed following each command entry 
and causes the entered command and data to be read by the computer (transmitted to 
the computer). Depression of this key also disables the keyboard causing the blue light 
to go out. If the blue light does not come on again within approximately 1 minute, the 
MASTER CLEAR key should be depressed (which enables the keyboard and turns on 
the blue light), and the TRANS key depressed again. If the condition again repeats, 
MASTER CLEAR and TRANS should be successively depressed 2 to 3 times. 
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2.15 SPECIAL OPERATORS 



COLLECTION RESET 

A collection reset can be accomplished by entering the following on the terminal: 

. /FILEn 

Where f n f is the number of the desired file as displayed during the BEGIN search 
interview. (See section 2.1.) The effect of this command will be to change the file 
being searched. The following message will be displayed to signal that the change 
has been completed: 



COLLECTION RESET PERFORMED 



COMMAND CHAINING 



By using the semicolon (;) between commands, stacking of those commands can be 
accomplished. For example, when paging through a set displayed on the screen, 
entering f, 0;0;0;0;0 ,T will execute five consecutive page commands in succession. 
This technique is useful for displays of sets, but can also be used for select commands 
and expand commands. 
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Section 3 

PRACTICE SEARCHES 



This section contains four practice searches of increasing complexity: 

* 

• Single Term Retrieval 

• Two Terms — OR(+) Relationship 

• Two Terms — AND(*) Relationship 

• Two Concept Groups - AND(*) and OR(+) Relationships 

The reader should mentally practice the steps in these examples before attempting 
his own search to assure an understanding of clerical and logical procedure of a 
search. When first performing a search at the terminal, it is well to practice one or 
two of these examples. The last example (section 3. 4) illustrates use of all the major 
commands. When this example is clear, the reader is ready to use the terminal. 

Examples are presented with the description on the left page and the procedure on the 
right page to facilitate cross reference. 

3.1 SINGLE TERM RETRIEVAL 

In this example the user wants all citations indexed by the term MICROFORMS. He 
simply selects the term, displays the first two citations from the resulting set, and 
prints out the entire set which contains six citations. 

The reader should locate the index term field in the display and identify the term 
MICROFORM - the common basis for set 1. Note use of BEGIN BYPASS and END 
BYPASS. By typing in ’’BYPASS” (or simply, B), the BEGIN and END interview 
sequences are bypassed. The typewriter response, IT=MICRO FORMS, indicates that 
this descriptor is an index term which is assumed if no descriptor type code is entered. 
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Other descriptor typos which may be used in parallel include AU - for author, 

PS for primary source, CN- for contract number, etc. , which are described 
in Section 4. The typewriter response to the print command indicates that set 1 
was printed in format 2 consisting of 6 items. PH1NT may be specified using 
"set/format/item range" in place of "set" as in the example in order to vary the 
format or extent of output. These options are discussed in in section 2. 6. Below 
is shown the first item printed. 



MOttM/l/l* 

»>^**^* if till 

cuurrmt Tjum hi microform uu it 

ABCONDARY ACHOOLR FOUR CAA E ATUDUA. 
LAE. THOM AA ORAN AM 
MONA MKMUA ACROOUJ, MINE BOON* MICH. 
RMOMtM 

RR4*R"fft 

mum 

OBO-+*-—— || 

HP. 

BORA PRO! MF-fA. — 

/ BURNBI BDUOAHON/ OATAUXM/ 
•mnPHZWT/ BQPSFMENT UTILISATION/ 



HXOOMUIT BDUOAHON/ ABOONDAEY 
AOMOOU/ SOCIAL STUOttt 



INFORMATION BTORA0R/ INFTAUCTIONAt AIDA 
/ •URRARY COLUDOTIOM/ HUCMHOIINA 
"FROURAM OBACFjmOM/ RXAOURCK OUlDBt/ 



Note (hat had the user displayed this citation, he might have noticed the term 
which he then could have selected for additional items. 
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3.2 TWO TERM RETRIEVAL - OR(+) RELATIONSHIP 



In this example the user is interested in film making. Expanding this term, he 
sees there are no postings (E6). He does notice that E7 as well as E8 relate to 
his search concept. He selects each of these terms and creates set 3 which contains 
all citations from either set 1 or set 2 (or both). The reason set 3 does not contain 72 
items (62 + 10) is that 4 items appear in both sets 1 and 2. Without displaying any 
citations from set 3, he prints all 68 items in format 5. Note that this requires two 
PRINT command entries. 

The OR relationship is normally used to combine similar terms into a more general 
concept group. The usual result of a combine or command is to create a set which 
is larger than sets referenced in the command. 
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3. 3 TWO TERM RETRIEVAL - ANP(*) RELATIONSHIP 

In this example the user is interested in the use of computers for information 
retrieval. Because there is no single descriptor which combines both terms, the 
user asks for each separately. The COMBINE command (i.e. , COMBINE 1*2) re- 
sults in set 3, all items of which contain both "computers" and "information 
retrieval. " Finally the 48 items are printed. 

The AND(*) relationship with a COMBINE command is normally used to create more 
specific concepts. The result will usually be a set which is smaller than the sets 
referenced in the COMBINE command. 



F 
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3.4 TWO CONCEPT GROUPS - AND(*) AND OU(+) RELATIONSHIPS 



* 



This example includes all of the major command operations and serves as a good 
review of the search process. The user is interested in the teaching of mathematics 
in elementary schools. In expanding MATHEMATICS he sees two terms which relate 
to his first concept which he selects. He then expands PRIMARY EDUCATION and 
notices that it has three related terms in the thesaurus. He displays these by expanding 
E6. He then selects R1 and R2 with a single SELECT command. This is the equivalent 
of selecting each term separately and combining them by OR(+). He then creates his 
final search expression by the COMBINE command. He displays the first of his 
results, prints them, and types out their accession numbers. 

This example illustrates the form of most searches. That is, the search topic is 
mentally broken down into independent concepts. In this example there are two such 
concepts: teaching mathematics and elementary grades. Next all index terms relat- 
ing to each concept are selected. Note that sets 1 and 2 relate to the first concept, 
and that set 3 (which joins PRIMARY EDUCATION and ELEMENTARY EDUCATION / 

into a single set) relates to the second concept. Terms within a concept are OR'ed, 
and concepts are AND’ed , It is frequently convenient to do a separate OR COMBINE , 

for each concept prior to AND’ing concepts in that subsequent modifications become ' 

easier. ;¥ 
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Section 4 

FILES AVAILABLE FOR RETRIEVAL 

At the time of publication of this manual, the ERIC/DIALOG retrieval system includes 
an enormous variety of informational material of interest to the educational profes- 
sion* Complete collections of the following documents have been stored on and are 
accessible from the computer: 

1. Research in Education (RIE) 

2. Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) 

3. Current Project Information (CPI) 

4. Pacesetters in Innovation (PACE) 

5. Field Header Catalog 

6. Exceptional Child Educational Abstracts 

. . A 

For convenience in searching, collections 1 and 2 have been combined as have 3 and 4. 

File selection is described in Section 2.1. Any item from any flies may be displayed 

directly by entering DISPLAY and typing in its accession number. ! 

This section describes each of these flies and enumerates the retrieval codes (e*g. , V 

AU=Author, IT-Index Term, etc.) available for the file. Descriptive text was ex- 
tracted from the corresponding document in each case. 



r 
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4. 1 RESEARCH IN EDUCATION (RIE) 



RcMtfft’li in Education is prepared monthly by the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) to make po& 
hie the early identification and acquisition of reports of interest to the educational community. ERIC is a nationwide 
information network for acquiring, selecting, abstracting, indexing, storing, retrieving, and disscininat* the most 
rignifiennt and timely educational research reports and projects. It consists of a coordinating start in Washington, D.C. 
and ?9 clearinghouses located at universities or with professional organizations across the country. These clearing- 
houses, each responsible for a particular educational area, arc an integral part of the ERIC system. The clearinghouses 
arc listed on the inside back cover. 

All the documents cited in the Document Rdsumd Section of the i urrtal, except ns noted, are available from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service. Availability and pr'c s of argument collections nre to be found on tbc How 
To Order ERIC Document Reproductions page. 



Retrieval 

Codes 



EXAMPLE 



Retrieval 

Codes 



ERIC Accession Number— identifies* 
tion number sequentially assigned to 
documents as they are processed. 



Authorts).* 
Title. 




TI« 



Organization where document origin* — PS* 

ited. 



Date published.- 



Contract or Grant Number— contract 
numbers have OEC prefixes; grant 
numbers have OEG prefixes. 

Alternate source tor obtaining docu* 
ments. 

EDRS Price— price through ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service. 
"MF" means microfiche; "HC" 
means hard copy. When listed "not 
available from EDRS" other sources 
are cited above. 



Other Retrieval Codes 



IS 

JO 

SC 



Issue of RIE 
Journal Citation 

Source Code - of 
originating organ* 
lzatlon 




legislative Authority Code for ideis* 
tifying the legislation which sup 
‘ activity (whon 



N. 






o *Can be displayed directly 



ED 013 371 

S'orberg, Ktnnt'th D. 

ICONIC SIGNS AND SYMBOLS KN 
AUDIOVISUAL COMMUNICATION, 
AN ANALYTICAL SURVEY OF SE- 
LECTE WRITINGS AND RESEARCH 
FINDINGS, FINAL REPORT. 

Sacramento State Coll., Calif. 

Spons Agency — USOE Bur of Research 

Report No.— NDEAVIIB-449 

Pub Date— IS Apr £'6 
Contract — OEC-4-1 6*023 
Note — Speech given before the 22nd Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education, 
Chicago, III., 7 Mar 06. 

Available from— Indiana University Press, 
10th and Morton St., Bloomington, In* 
dinna 47401 ($2.95) 

EDRS Price— MF*$0.75 HC-S5.24 I29p. 
Descriptors — * Bibliographies, Communi- 
cation (thought transfer), ‘Perception, 
‘Pictorial Stimuli, ‘Symbolic Language, In* 
structional Technology, Visual Stimuli. 
Identifiers — Stanford Binet Test, Wechster 
Intelligence Scale; Lisp 1.5; Cupertino 
Union School District. 

The field of analogic, or iconic, signs was 
explored to (I) develop an annotated bibli- 
ography and (2) prepare an analysis of the 
subject area. The scope of the study was 
limited to only those components of mes- 
sages, instructional materials, and com- 
municative stimuli that can be described 
properly as iconic. The author based the 
study on a definition of an iconic sign as 
one’ that looks like the thing it represents. 
The bibliography was intended to be repre- 
sentative and reasonably comprehensive 
and to give emphasis to current research. 
The analysis explored the nature of iconic 
signs as reflected in the literaure and re- 
search. The conclusion of the analysts at 
tempted to relate some issues in perception 
theory to the problem of the development 
of a theory of iconic signs. Discussions 
were included on (I) the stimulus*response 
paradigm, (2) the psychophysical theory of 
perception, (3) an information theory ap< 
proach, (4) nonverbal communication and 
pictic analysis, (5) a theory of pictorial 
communication and (6) perception and non- 
linear signs. (AL) 
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ported the research 
applicable). 



Clearinghouse accession number. 



SP» 



Sponsoring Agency 
stble for imtiatin_ 
managing the reseerch project 



gency respon- 
sible for initiating, funding, and 



Report Number end/or Bureau Num- 
ber-assigned by originator. 

(Report Number) 

BR» (Bureau Number) 





Descriptive Note. 

Descriptors— subject terms which 
characterize substantive contents. 
Only the major terms, preceded by 
an asterisk, are printed in the sub- 
ject index. 

Identifiers— additional Identifying 

terms not found in the Thesaurus n 
MIC Descriptors. 

Informative Abstract 



Abstractor's Initials. 



i 



4.2 CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION (CIJE) 



The education profession represents a diverse audience— the practicing teacher, the school administrator* 
the education librarian, the educational researcher. Current Index to Journals In Education has been 
orcum/cd to serve the information needs of this audience and to be compatible with the ERIC inform*- 

lion retrieval system. 

History 

Since June 1964, the US OITicc of Education has maintained the Educations* Resources Information 
Center (ERIC), a national information system which disseminates educational research results, research- 
related materials, and other r esource information. Through a network of specialized centers, or clearing- 
houses, each of which is responsible for a particular educational area, information is acquired, evaluated, 
abstracted, indexed, and listed in Research in Education ( RtE ). This reference publication provides access 
to report literature in the field of education. RIE has been unable to incorporate a proper awareness of 
the vast amount of literature published in periodicals and journals. This inadequate coverage has indicated 
the need for a second publication devoted exclusively to the periodical literature, drawing upon the sub- 
ject expertise of the ERIC clearinghouses and the vocabulary of descriptor headings developed for the 
indexing of educational litcratuic. Current Index to Journals in Education was thus created to serve the 
information needs of the practicing educator, reference librarian, and educational researcher. The new 
monthly publication has been givm a unique organization to meet this multiple requirement (see Organi- 
zation and Use of CIJE). 



overage . jug maiority of these publications represent the core periodical 

VE rTl TuSons indexed in CUE represent coverage devoted to 
terature m the field of educa tom inc oincr p unlquc fcaturc assures access to important 

ICIbSTn thos^pertodicals which felt outside the scope of educedon-oriented litcreture. The 
.elusion of an author index provides an added dimension to the reference utility of CUE. . 



Availability of Reprints 

At the present time, reprints of articles indexed in CUE are not available from a central source. However, 
a Source Journals Index is included in this publication which will enable users to correspond directly with 
the journal publisher. This index was compiled from questionnaires returned by the journal publishers. 
The information listed is as complete as was possible at press time and will be updated periodically. 
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EXAMPLE 

Descriptor Group Code 

(see "Descriptor Groups" Section) 



EJ Accession Numbe^ 



Reurlevt\l Codes 




TT« w imi Old „ .270 . „ . WO US Jg 

Title ■** ... Problem* of School* l» tntrndu. In* New 



* rrnmrms ui nr nwuii* y ,■ ... 

Trchnolnpy. Atkin. Mnrvln -C-J \ng J\lJi 

.a n.ax-OQ p.K *aq— — — 



Volume end Issue Number* 



Pagination 

IT* 

Descriptors 
(Subfect term* whleh chevecterlte « (Attentive 
content*. Only the mefor term*, preceded W 
•n eeterteh. ert printed In the ewject tndei.) 



It- 99. Feb *09 — 

lion, •Inriovftllon. •Imliucllona 
nolopy, •Problem*. *Techno‘oHcel 
advancement, Fln«nci*l Pfpbkm*, , 

i fiber Rc»non*e.l National Uefti 

AsiiNpBAiVociifoiiil Education Act 



Clearinghouse Accession Number 

Abbreviated Journal Title 
Author 

Publication Date 



/Tcfl; 

Act 




Identifiers 



* Can be displayed directly 



o 

ERLC 
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4.3 CURRENT PROJECT INFORMATION (CPI) 



Current Project Information (CPI) presents information about Research Projects funded 
by the Bureau of Research, Office of Education, It is intended to serve the management 
personnel who plan, control, and monitor research grants and contracts in the Bureau. 



CPI is produced quarterly. New projects are added as they are initiated; deletions 
are made only when projects have been closed. 



CPI is divided into two major sections - Projects Resumes and Project Indexes. The 
Project Resumes are arranged in sequence by the EP (Educational Project) ACCESSION 
NUMBERS. The indexes are accessed using the appropriate retrieval code shown below. 



Retrieval 

Codes 



PROJECT RESUMES 



AC* 



PI* 



CN* 



IT- 








EP 000 151 '** »« 

inprovcmcnt or mo$lc*-solvin« processes. 

IMVCSTISA tor* JOHNSON, OONALO «. 
mi chi Can sure univCrsitt, Cast lansin* 

BuftCAv NuNocft br-s-otos 
re sc arch branch or ocs* 

MICHI6AN CONCRCSSIONAL OISTRICT NO • 

CONTRACT OCC-C-IO-OI J 

rr«s-i«,i44. iooi-*»,o*oo-m* rTSf-»is,sot. 

OT-Ol -S4.06- JO-Cf# r.SS-HJ.TSS. Of-0»-*T.O*-SO 
rrs*-»4,3»*. 

ocscribtors- bbroblcn S0LVIN6, 4BROBLCHS. *BA»CHOtO*ICAL 
STUOtCS, 4STU0CNT OCHAVlOR. CAST LAN SI NS, MICHIGAN. BROSLCH 
sets, RCSCARCH BROflLeHS, resriNS BROBLCNS. 



Retrieval 

Codes 




(Begin) PB» 
(End) PE" 



START oatc io-oi-bs 



cno oatc or-so-sb 




THe SOLUTION or A VARICTT or NOOCRATeLT OimCULT 
RROBLCHS ST SCBARATC ACCORDING OT BROOUCINO ANO 4UOCINA 

processes mill ae amaltcco. it is hvbotmcsi xeo that broblch 

SOLUTIONS MILL BC NORC HCANINCrUL MMCN” * HI SCVCRAL SOLUTION* 

ARC rroouceo ANO thc ocst or T HCN IS SCLCC TCO • IBI 

SBCCt ALtZCD BRACT ICC IS BIVCN ON PRODUCTION ANO 4UOSCH CNT, 
SCBARATCLV, ANO <5>"* OCLAT IS SCHCOULCO AT TRANSITIONAL BOINTB 
IN THC BROBlCN-SOLVIN* CBtSOOC. BOU» BROBlCNS WILL BK CHOSCW 
MON A LAR6C CLASS OB SUCH BROBLCNS AS THC BLOT” Tl TLB 
BROBLCH , ANO STANOAROIUO BOR BRCSCNT BUABOSCS. DUALITY OB 
SOLUTIONS WILL »C RATCO BY RCSCARCH ASSISTANTS ABTCR BRORCR..., 






* Can be displayed directly. 
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LOCKHEED PALO ALTO RESEARCH LABORATORY 

IOCKHEED MISSIIES & SPACE COMPANY 
A GROUP DIVISION Of IOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 



t. ACCESSION Number - An Identification number sequentially assigned to Projects 
as they arc processed. 

2. PROGRAM A PEA COOK - A two-digit code designating the Legislative authority 
which supports the research activity. The key to the.se codes Is .9 follows: 

p.A. Code Description 

08 Adult and Vocational Education. PL 88-210 

16 Captioned Films for the Deaf, PL 3.1-00.1 

24 Cooperative Research, PL 30-10, Title tV 

32 Disadvantaged Students Program, PL 80-10. Title I 

40 Handicapped Children and Youth, PL H8-l(i4 

48 Language Development. PL 8;1-8G4. Title VI 

52 Library Research and Development. PL 80-320. Title II, Part B 

56 New Educational Media. PL 8.1-664. Title VII. Part A 

64 New Educational Media. PL 8.1-864. Title VII. Part B 

72 Research in Foreign Countries, PL 83-430 

80 State Educational Agencies Experimental Activities, PL 80-10. 

Title V. Section 503 

88 Supplementary Centers and Services. PL 89-10. Title HI 
05 Other O.E. Programs 

3. DOLLAR AMOUNT - The total federal support dollar amount for the Project. 

4. PROJECT OFFICER - The bureau of Research Officer who is responsible 
for the Project. 

5. TITLE - The title of the Research Project. 

6. INVESTIGATOR - The individual (or individuals) responsible for conducting the 
Research Project. 

7. INSTITUTION - The organization responsible for conducting and administering 
the Project. 

8 . BUREAU Number - An administrative control number assigned and utilized 
by the Bureau ><f Research. USOE. 

9. PROPOSAL DATE - The date the proposal was submitted for evaluation to the 
Bureau of Research, USOE. 

10. RESPONSIBLE BRANCH - The organizational Branch within the Bureau of 
Research which Is rosjionsiblo for the administration of the Project. The 
division in which that Branch is located is listed in acronym form following 
the name of the Branch. 

It. CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT - The Congressional District in which the 
Institution conducting the Research is located. 

12. CONTRACT OR GRANT - The USOE Contract or Grant Number for the Pro- 
ject. All contracts have an ’'OEC-" prefix. Grants have an ■‘OEG-" prefix. 

13. FISCAL YEAR FUNDING - The funding for each fiscal year and the time period 
covered during the fiscal year (normally, but not always, July ! to June 30). 

Data for each fiscal year is separated by an asterisk. A maximum of four years 
Is displayed for each Project. 

14. DESCRIPTORS - The subject terms assigned by an Indexer to characterize the 
substance of the Project. The major subject areas are preceded by an asterisk 
(only those "major descriptors” are displayed in the Subject index). This field 
atso contains the geographic location (city and state) of the organization 
performing the research and the names of techniques or tests to be used in the 
Research Project. 

13. PROJECT DATES - The starting date and the anticipated ending date for the 
Research Project. 

16, ABSTRACT - A synopsis of th«* Research Project In 200 words or less. When appli- 
cable it includes the purpose of the Project and the procedures and methods to be used. 
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4.4 PACESETTERS IN INNOVATION (PACE) 



PACESETTERS IN INNOVATION, Cumulative Issue, presents Information on Projects to Ad- 
vance Creativity in Education (PACE) which were approved during fiscal years 1966, 1967, 1968, 
and 1969, and wore still in operation as of February 1969. The PACE program is authorized and 
funded under title HI, Supplementary Centers and Services, of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. 

This voiume represents a compilation of planning and operational grants. The projects were 
abstracted according to the format followed by the Program Development and Dissemination 
Branch, Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, and were indexed according to prin- 
ciples developed in the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), a comprehensive 
information system operating within the Office of Education as a branch of the Division of 
Information Technology and Dissemination, National Center for Educational Research and De- 
velopment. 




Retrieval 

Codes 

Accession Number — on Identification number sequentially T~ 
assigned to projects as they are processed. 



Title — the title of the project. 



Location and Agency — the State and city location 
and the lejal educational agency responsible for 
conducting end administering the project. 



Project Number — en administrative control number 
assigned end utilised by the Division of Plans and 
Supplementary Centars (DPSC). 

CDRS Prica — price of the document through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service. "MF" means 
mioofichs; "HC" msans hard copy. 



Descriptors — tha subject terms assigned by an' Indexer to 
characterise the substance of the protect. The major subject 
areas are preceded by an asterisk (only thsse "major 
descriptors" are displayed In the Subject Index). 
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SAMPLE ENTRY 
E$ 000 014 

PILOT HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION ANO HECREA- 
TION DEMONSTRATION CENTERS IN THE ELEVEN* 
TARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF TOPEKA 
KANS.. TOPEKA. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Project Number DPSC-66-552 
EDRS Price MF-S0.09 HC-ll.64 
(Descriptors— •Experimental Programs. Hendicapped 
Children. ‘Health Education, ‘Kindergarten, ‘Physical 
Education. ‘Recreation. ‘Specialists 
DEMONSTRATION CENTERS WILL BE ESTABLISHED 
IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS TO 
DETERMINE THE BEST METHOD OF PROVIOING 
HEALTH. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. AND RECREATION 
PROGRAMS IN ORDER TO MOTIVATE STUDENTS IN 
THE AREA OF PHYSICAL FITNESS. FIFTEEN SPE- 
CIALISTS WILL BE ASSIGNED TO BE PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION INSTRUCTORS AND TO HELP TEACHERS. SPE- 
CIALISTS WILL WORK FULL-TIME IN ONE SCHOOL. AL- 
TERNATE DAYS IN TWO SCHOOLS. AND 1-DAY PER 
WEEK IN EACH OF FIVE SCHOOLS. FOLLOWUP STU- 
DIES WILL BE MADE TO DETERMINE HOW THE 
AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT iN A SCHOOL BY SUCH A 
SPECIALIST AFFECTS THE TOTAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE STUDENTS. AT THE END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR A 
CURRICULUM WORKSHOP WILL BE HELD TO EVALU- 
ATE THE PROGRAM AND DEVELOP A CURRICULUM 
GUIDE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. A SECTION OF THE GUIDE WILL BE 
DEVOTED TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HAN- 
DICAPPED CHILDREN. IN ADDITION. AN ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM OF SPORTS. CAMPING SKILLS. AND 
WATERFRONT ACTIVITIES MAY BE PLANNED FOR THE 
SUMMER MONTHS. APPROXIMATELY 19.793 CHILDREN 
AND CO TEACHERS WILL BE SERVED. FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION. CONTACT DR. QUENTIN D. GROVES. 
SUPERVISOR. HEALTH. PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
SAFETY. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF TOPEKA. 41S 
WEST EIGHTH ST.. TOPEKA. KANSAS 66603. (913) SS7- 
0351 (JE) 



O 

ERIC 



*Can be displayed directly 
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4. 5 FIELD READER CATALOG 



The Field Reader Catalog is a compilation of nongovernment 
specialists under contract to the Bureau of Research, Office of 
Education fer Fiscal Year 19GD. Their function is to review and 
evaluate proposals submitted to the Bureau for support. 

Data contained in the Field Reader Catalog was compiled 
fro . Information furnished to the Bureau of Research by each 
field reader. 



For further information on the use of this catalog or on 
field reader availability, contact Research, Analysis, and 
Allocation Staff, Field Reader Unit, Room 3159, FOB 6, 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. , Washington, D. C. 20202. 
Retrieval 



Codes 



FR* 



©V 



Qr 



RE* 

FR 001 001 






OS 



NAVLICCK, OR. LAM V l. (A1SISA4 -II TO 

SCHOOL OR EOUCATION, UNIVERSITY Of KANSAS 
LAWRENCE , RANSAS 0A044 



PS* 

CH- 

IT* 





RANSAS VNlV., LAWRENCE 
CONTRACT ©CC-0-0*00l 4SO* 1 400 

SPECIALTIES’ •EDUCATIONS,. PSYCHOLOGY, •EVALUATION, 4LCARNIN6 
THEORIES. 4NCASURBN»NT, "RESEARCH CESI6N, •STATISTICS, RC6I0M 
OS. 

0C4RECS*- It I UNIVERSITY OC KANSAS IA» ED. 0. 

(EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY! I'.ill, 101 N.N.C. (EDUCATION! tOSA, 

«C) O.N.E. IEOUCATIONI IOSS. EKPCRICNCE HIGHLIGHTS— (II 
UNIVERSITY OT KANSAS (At ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OT EDUCATION 
|,| T ... , (SI RESEARCH ASSISTANT ISSS-GS , 121 SPECIALIST. 
KICARCN OESICN, MIO-CONTINEMT REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY ISGG-GT, (SI OIRECTOR C* INSTITUTIONAL RESCARCM, 
WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY tSSS'SS, 141 OIRECTOR OT RESEARCH, 
YOUTH DEVELOP WENT PROJECT, KANSAS CITV (MISSOURI I PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ISSE-SS, (01 INSTRUCTOR, 0OANE COLLEGE IOSS-SO, (•» 
EVALUATION CONSULTANT FOR TITLE I, III. *« »* OTUOIES. 
PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE TWO JOURNAL ARTICLES 4 NO POUR COMPUTER 
MMtAHI PURLlSNEO IT IBM. 



ACCESSION NUMBER • An Identification number eequenttelly aeelgned to Field Reader* aa they are proctaac 

(?\ nrciOV NUMBER - Indlcatea the department of Health. Education, nod Welfare Regional Olflee number. 

^ * The key to the codea la aa follows: 

01 Boaton. Maaaachuaettt 

02 New York. New YoHi 

03 Charlottesville, Virginia 

04 Atlanta, Georgia 
03 Chicago, lUlnota 

03 Kansas City, Missouri 
0T Dallas, Texas 
03 Denver, Colorado 
09 San Francisco, California 

NAME AND ADDRESS - The name and preferred moiling address of tbt Field Deader. 

INSTITUTION * The institutional or organisational affllution of the Field Deader. 

© CONTRACT NUMBER - The USOE contract number a a signed to the Field Reader, 

(Ts SPECIALTIES - The eubjeet terme eeelgned by in Indexer to cherecteriee the trees of specialization of the 
Field Re,der. 

fri ABSTRACT - A synopsis of the Field Reeder's b^ckiround. Conutne hie defreee. experience highlights. 

^ end other tlgniflcent ecUvItlee end publications. 



t 



4.6 HOW TO USE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION ABSTRACTS 



Exceptional Child Education Abstracts contains 
* journal rcfi^'cncc entries aiut alvtracis stored on the 

I computer tiles of the CKC Information Center. I tents 

are published as they arc ptoccsscd, and, eventually, 
the collection of Exceptional Child Education Abstracts 
will represent a printed edition of the total computer 
tile. 

The Center began acquiring, abstracting, and index- 
ing documents in 1967. Significant literature published 
since 1962, related to the education of the handicapped 
and gifted, was obtained. Therefore Volume One will 
contain a number of abstracts with early publication 
dates. This issue and several future issues of Exceptional 
Child Education Abstracts wilt contain a substantial 
number of current items as well as some abstracts of 
earlier publication considered necessary for a compre- 
hensive information file. 



Currently, the Center is indexing articles from 
core journals in the field. In the near future, the cov6 
age will be considerably expanded in an attempt to 
identify all relevant articles published in periodicals. 
Substantive articles arc selected for abstracting and 
stored in the abstract file as well as the reference 
file. However, the initial indexing procedure, without 
abstracting, permits rapid processing and announce- 
ment. 

The indexing of journal literature began with January 
1969 publications. Journals currently being indexed 
on a regular basis arc: 

Academic Therapy Quarterly 
American Annals of the Deaf 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
Annual Review of Psychology 



Clearinghouse accession number 
Publication date 
Journal title a 




IT * 

Descriptors— subject terms 
which characterise content 



Sample Reference Entry 

REFERENCE 12 

EC 500 012 EDN.A. 

Pttbl. Date Feb 1969 9p.- 

Lory. GnbricUc-Cnlherinc 
Problem* in the Adjustment of the 
ViHimlly Impaired Child. 

New Outlook Blind; V63 N2_P3.MI 
Feb 1969 

Article Translated And Adapted From 
One That Appeared In Lcs Annals 
D'Occulistiquc, May 1967. 

Descriptors; exceptional child educa- 
tion; visually handicapped; adjustment 
(to environment); child development; 
partially sighted; perceptual motor 
lenrning; sensory deprivation; parent 
child relationship; special schools; mo- 
tor development 



1 Number of pagoa 
Author AU * 

•Title 

• Volume anil Issue numbo 



Additional information 
* about the article 



/ v 






The main sections of Exceptional Child Education 
Abstracts tire: 

1. References 

2. Subject Index to References 

3. Author Index to References 

4. Abstracts 

5. Subject Index to Abstracts 

6. Topic Classification Index to Abstracts 

7. Document Classification Index to Abstracts 

8. Author Index to Abstracts 

Reference Entry Section and Indexes 

In Volume One, Number 2, Exceptional Child Edo- 
| cation Abstracts introduced the Reference Section. This 
section contains entries of journal articles dealing with 
exceptional children. Included are a Subject Index and 
an Author Index to the Reference entries, 
o 

ERIC 



Education and Training of the Mentally Relarded 

Education of the Visually Handicapped 

Exceptional Children 

Gifted Child Quartet ly 

Journal of Leaning Disabilities 

Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf 

Jot nal of Special Education 

Journal of Speech and fearing Disorders 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research 

Mental Retardation 

New Outlook for the Blind 

Rehabilitation Literature 

Siglu-Saving Review 

Special Education 

Special Education in Canada 

TEACHING Exceptional Children 

Training School Bulletin 

Volta Review 



rvdf, m \ 



f 
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I'lit' A hairnet* 

Abstracts arc annupctl in numerical tutler as they 
•veto entered on the computer tile. There is no other 
arrangement or classitication of abstracts, i he re ft ire, it 
is necessary to consult the Subject Index to Abstracts 
to identify abstracts on particular topics. See the sample 
entry for a description ol the elements of an abstract. 

Permission has been granted Exceptional Child Edu- 
cation Abstracts to use author abstracts of articles pub- 
lished in the following copyrighted journals: American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, Education and Training of iti? Men- 
tally Retarded, ami Exceptional Children, 

Subject Index to Abstracts 

To identify documents dealing with particular sub- 
ject content, consult the Subject Index. By matching 



abstract numbers entered under several index terms, jt 
is possible tti search for very .specific information. !*or 
example, Abstracts HOI and K3K contain information 
on cducable mentally handicapped, special classes, and 
academic achievement. 

Subject indexes in Exceptional Child Education Ab- 
stracts will be cumulative within each volume. Issue 
Number 2 will index abstracts in Numbers I and 2, 
Number 3 will index I, 2, and 3, etc. Therefore, when 
searching within a given volume, the user need use only 
the most recent index to search all published abstracts 
in that volume. 



Clearinghouse accession number 




Publication date 



Author(t) 



AU 




Title 



EDRS mf, he 

indicates documont is available 
in microfiche and hard copy, For 
cost Information, see p. Iv. — 



Sample Abstract Entry 

ABSTRACT 769 

EC 002 46* ED 025 864 

Publ. Date Jun 68 44p 

Hensley. Gene, Ed.; Buck, Dorothy P.,' 
Ed. 

Cooperative Agreements between Spe- 
rial Education ami Rehabilitation 
Services In tin* Went. Selected Paper* 
from a Conference on Cooperative 
Agreement* (Ijih Vegan, Nevada, Fe- 
bruary, 1968). 

Western Interstate Commission For 
Higher Education, Boulder, Colorado 
United Cerebral Palsy Research And 
Education Foundation, Inc., New York; 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(l»i IF.W). Washington, D.C. 

EDRS mf.hc 

VRA-546T66* - » ■■■- 



’Abstract number used In Indexes 

‘ERIC accession 
number. Use this 
number whon ordering 
microfiche end hard cor* 

'Number of pages. Use this 
figure to compute cost of 
dcrofiche and hard eopy. 



Pfc ' 

Institution(s) 



CN 



,ntract w grant numb*/ 



Summary 



SP - 

Sponsoring Agency 

DN * 

Report No. 



Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; cooperative programs; vocational 
rehabilitation; vocational education; ad- 
min isiintion; mentally handicapped; 
state agencies; cooperative eduction; 
educational coordination; cooperative^ 
programs; state federal aid; administra-* 
live problems; communication prob- 
lems; equalization aid; work V idy pro- 
grams; handicapped; cost effectiveness 

Five papers discuss cooperative work- 
study agreements between schools and 
vocational rehabilitation services in the 
western states. Areas discussed include 
the advantages of cooperative agree- 
ments. the forms and disadvantages of 
„T»ird party agreements, basic concepts of 
the programs, and an. outline form to use 
when applying for matching funds; the 
relationship nf special education, rehabi- 
litation and cooperative plans, pro- 
grams, and agreements; and California's 
past and present work study programs 
for the mentally retard, *. Also reviewed 
arc research demonstrat. ig the econom- 
ic feasibility of vocation! training for 
the educnblc mentally retarded in the 
public schools and communication prob- 
lems in work study programs. The 
conference summary considers the pur- 
poses. goals, essence of, and n ecssity for 
cooperative agreements. (MK, * Abstractor s Initials 



IT * 



.Descriptors— subject terms 
chsractadrs content 



whict. 



/> 



v 



9 



O 

ERIC 



*NQTEs fcDRS mf indicates microfiche reproduction only. 
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Section 5 

ERROR RECOVERY PROCEDURE 



5.1 COMMUNICATION FAILURE 

The terminal can stop operating because of a communications line failure, or an 
equipment failure. In case of the former, a message will appear on the screen as 
follows: 



COMMUNICATIONS LINE FAILURE - TRY AGAIN 

In this case the user should wait 30 seconds (to be sure there is not a succession of 
failures) and reenter the command. If the blue light is not on, the user should depress 
MASTER CLEAR before reentering the command. 

5. 2 BLUE LIGHT ON KEYBOARD STAYS OUT 

In most other cases o;f nilure.the blue terminal ready light will remain off for an 
inordinate length of time (30 seconds). If this light remains off for over 30 seconds, 
the user should depress MASTER CLEAR (which restores the keyboard and the blue 
light) and then TRANS twice in quick succession. If normal operations are not 
restored within 1 minute, this sequence should be repeated again. If this still fails 
to restore operations, the user should summon aid either locally or from Lockheed. 
Telephone numbers in the Lockheed computer room are: 415/324-3311, Ext. 45001 
(days) — 415/327-5344. 

5.3 LOCAL TERMINAL TEST 



A local terminal test can be conducted as follows: 

1. Press MASTER CLEAR 

2. Press CLEAR 




LOCKHELD PALO ALTO RESEARCH LABORATORY 

tOCKKECO MISSILES & SPACE COMPANY 
a oro'jP division Of iockhiio aircraft corporation 
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! 3. Press RESET 

4. Type in several characters or words 

5. Press END 

6. Press RESET 

7. Press OUT 

This sequence will cause the words or characters entered on the screen to type out 
on the console typewriter. This test should be conducted whenever the terminal is 
turned on or if terminal trouble Is suspected. 

5. 4 TALKING ON THE DATA PHONE 

Communication between terminal users and computer operators is possible using the 
data phone. Normally this should bo done only by experienced personnel. First send 
a message to terminal 0 telling the computer operator to pick up the data phone (if 
there has been a failure ot some type, this step is ignored). Next press the TALK 
button on the data phone and then pick up the receiver. Do NOT "flash" by depressing / 

I the receiver buttons, but just wait for the operator to come on the line. 

5. 5 INITIATING SERVICE 

V 

*'vi‘ 

Turn on the CC 301 controller, the T. V. , and the teletype (if available). Be sure 
the Jata phone has a dial tone by pressing talk and picking up the receiver. Return 
the receiver to its cradle. Conduct a Local Terminal Test as described in section 5. 3. 



r 
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APPENDIX D 



DETAILED PROCEDURES 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 



Example 



Request Process Procedure j 

Request Pa ces'- Form 2 

Request Categories and Definitions 3 

User Categories 4 

User Category Notations for IMC/RMC’s 5 

Conditions of Exceptionality 

Reference Collection 7 
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EXAMPLE 1 



REQUEST PROCESS PROCEDURE 

A Request Process Form (RPE) is stapled to the back of each piece of correspondence as 
it is opened. Date received is stamped on line two and the state or foreign country from 
which the request was sent is indicated on line three. The assignment of an accession 
number (line one), which is the filial step in completing the RPE. wilt be discussed later. 
The remainder of the RPE (lines 4 through 14) is completed by a member of the 
Inform* tion Services staff. 

Following is a line by line explanation of the RPE: 

Line 4 - Communication Mode. Recorded by using one of the following designations: 
Letter il )\ Telephone f 77: Visitor ( V )\ Convention ( C). 

Line 5 - User Category. See Examples 1 and 2. 

Line 6 - Handicapping Condition. See Example 3. 

Line 7 ~ General type of material requested. See Example 4. 

Line 8 - Used for recording the various prepared packets, bibliographies, and other 
types of material which the Information Center distributes. Each document 
or packet of documents has been assigned a code number according to kind 
of material and production source. See Example 5. 

The code numbers have been broken into five series: 



Series 100 
Series 200-249 
Series 250-299 
Series 300-400 



CEC Publications, brochures and pamphlets 
Reprints from CEC journals and newsletters 
Sample copies of journals and newsletters 
Publications from agencies other than CEC 



Series 500-700 Exceptional Child Bibliography Series 

Line 9 - Reserved for recording individual types of responses such as memos, personal 
letters, or computer searches. Type of response is indicated followed by a 
comma and a brief description of the content of the response. (The comma is 
essential for keypunching purposes.) 

Line 10 - Reserved for recording computer search data. Listed in Section 1 are the des- 
criptors searched. (Descriptors for searching via DIALOG or B1RS are selec- 
ted from the Thesaurus J'or Exceptional Child Education and the ERIC The- 
saurus . ) The number of abstracts retrieved and the actual computer time 
spent in conducting the search are recorded in the sections iabeled Abstracts 
and Time. See Example 6. 

Line 1 1 - Used for recording names of persons or agencies to whom the patron was 
referred if further assistance was needed in answering his request. 



o 
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Line I 2 *■ Used lor recording requests to be placed on l\RIC KxCerpt mailing list. If a 
patron wishes to be plaeed on the permanent mailing list (KRICKxCerpth the 
number / is entered on line 1 2. (For a description of l\RIC kxCerpt. see Pro- 
cedures. Part P. ) Occasionally it may be necessary to maintain temporary 
mailing lists. It this is the case, an arbitrary number other than one selected 
and entered in this section. If a patron requests to be placed on more than 
one mailing list, the list numbers are recorded with a comma between each 
one. 

Line 1 3 - Used for indicating the number of requests included in a given piece of cor- 
respondence or telephone request. 

Line 14- Used to record the date of request completion. 



When a request is tilled and the RPF completed, the whole package of material is given to 
a secretary who detaches the RPF and sets it aside for accessioning, i.e., consecutive 
numbering. A consecutive number is entered on line one of each RPF which is then 
given to a keypuncher. At the beginning of each new quarter (as outlined in the ERIC 
Quarterly Report Procedures, Part l), consecutive numbering starts over with number 1, 



/ 
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EXAMPLE 2 



Information Processing Unit 
Request Processing Form 

*.1?I)ES 

("Accession No. 

("Date Received 

((‘Source If other than a state, circle one: Canada, Central America, 

South America, Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia, Territory 

((C Nature of contact 

("/User Category 

("> Hand ic ape 

((('Categories 

(a Prepared Responses 



(«) Individualized response: Circle one: LETTER - MEMO - REPRINT - SEARCH PUP - OTHER. 



("Terms searched 



(&> ABSTracts= @TIME= 

(^Referral 



(<‘ Mailing list no. 

(<£' Volume of requests 
"‘Finish date 



i 



EXAMPLE 3 



Request Categories & Definitions 



QAREERS - JOB OPPORTUNITIES. • , information asking about careers in dealing 
with exceptional children & where positions are available presently 

CURRICULUM. • • responsr s for information on curriculum guides & guidelines an d 
what should be included in different types of curricula 

FACILITIES. . .requests for information on buildings, architecture and physical 
aspects of the environment 

FILMS, AUDIOVISUAL. . .information inquiring as to availability and or location 
of films, slides, cassettes, transparencies, etc. 

INCIDENCE & STATISTICAL DATA. . .concerned with any figures or information of 
a numeric nature dealing with exceptional children 

LAWS - FUNDING - LEGISLATION. ..information dealing applications of laws, 
their establishment, use of federal, state or local laws & funds to set up programs 

MATERIALS. . .use of instructional materials, sources and manufacturers of 
instructional materials 

ORGANIZATIONS & AGENCIES. . .requests for information about types of agencies, 
purpose & function, where located & referrals to them 

PROGRAMS. . .instructional programs utilizing techniques unique to that area, or 
simply typical applications of instruction 

PUBLICATIONS. • . CEC type & related printed matter, reprints, where to locate 
a particular article, etc. 

RESEARCH. . .information relating to any activity involving research with 
exceptional children 

TECHNIQUES & METHODS. . .systems of instruction, teach or ideas and activities 
connected with instruction or materials 

WORKSHOPS, INSTITUTES, CONFERENCES,. CONVENTIONS. . .information 
relative to, concerned with, such as when & where and data coming from such 
gatherings 
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EXAMPLE 5 



r 

< 

Bequest Processing System 
User Category Notations for IMC/RMC's 



The following abbreviations for the respeotive IMC/BMC's are to be used when a 
request is reoeived or forwarded to us by a regional center# The eategory D-4 is 
to be noted in addition to the specific center# 



APH 


American Printing House for the Blind 


BOS 


Boston University, formerly NEIMC 


use 


University of Southern California 


COL 


University of Northern Colorado, 




Rocky Mountain SEIMC 


CEC 


Council for Exceptional Children 


ILL 


Illinois State Department of Publio 




Instruction 


KAN 


University of Kansas 


UKY 


University of Kentucky * 


MSU 


Michigan State University 


ALB 


New York State Department - Albany 


BUF 


New York State Department - Buffalo 


NYC 


City University of New York (CUNY) 


ORE 


University of Oregon, Northwest 




Regional SEIMC 


TEX 


University of Texas 


GWU 


George Washington, Mid-Atlantio SEIMC 


WIS 


University of Wisconsin 

% 


NEB 


Midwest Regional Media Center 


TEN 


Southern Regional Media Center 


MAS 


Northeast Regional Media Center 


MEX 


Southwest Regional Media Center 
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EXAMPLE 6 



CONDITIONS OF EXCEPTIONALITY 



ALL All (or none, or general special education queries) 

ED Emotionally Disturbed 

EMH Educable Mentally Handicapped 

* 

TMH Trainable Mentally Handicapped 

MH Mentally Handicapped 

NI Neurologically Impaired 

PH Physically Handicapped 

G Gifted 

VI Visually Impaired 

SI Speech Impaired 

HI Hearing Impaired 

D1S Disadvantaged 

LD Learning Disabled 

MU Multiply Handicapped 
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